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George  Bousliman,  Director 

Office  of  Budget  and  Program  Planning 

Governor's  Office 

Room  237 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  MT  59601 

Dear  George, 

Enclosed  is  the  Correctional  Alternatives  Plan,  with  accompanying  documentation, 
which  the  Department  has  developed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  House  Bill 
483.  Your  comments  and  suggestions  have  been  taken  into  consideration  and  utilized 
wherever  possible  in  the  development  of  this  plan. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  some  areas  of  confusion  that  continue  to  surface  relative 
to  the  Department's  posture  on  the  whole  issue  of  this  proposal  and  also  I  want  to 
review  our  understanding  of  the  activity  to  date. 

1.  The  Department  presented  a  proposal  to  the  46th  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  implement  a  series  of  alternatives  designed  to 
provide  for  a  population  projected  to  be  in  excess  of  930 
inmates  by  June  30,  1981. 

2.  Based  solely  on  the  projected  population  impact,  the  Department 
agreed  to  utilize  all  space  available  at  the  Montana  State  Prison 
in  order  to  house  approximately  840  inmates  on  a  temporary  basis 
and  only  until  such  time  as  alternative  programs  could  be 
established  or  constructed. 

3.  The  proposed  course  of  action  presented  to  the  Legislature 
included  the  construction  of  a  work  forest  camp  to  house  80 
minimum  security  inmates,  the  development  of  a  contractual 
agreement  with  the  Billings  Community  Halfway  Home,  Inc.,  for 
an  additional  20  beds,  and  a  proposal  to  develop  an  additional 
40  beds  for  minimum  security  by  the  fall  of  1980. 

4.  Upon  scrutinizing  the  population  projections,  we  determined  that 
there  was  a  glaring  need  to  verify  the  figures  resulting  in  the 
development  of  a  more  accepted  instrument  for  projecting 
population.   The  revised  figures  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
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there  is  not  the  need,  within  this  biennium,  to  construct  a 
work  forest  camp  but  that  the  other  correctional  alternatives 
need  to  be  implemented. 

5.  Within  the  past  six  months,  plans  have  been  developed  to  provide 
a  series  of  community  based  corrections  programs.   A  detailed 
inmate  profile  study  was  completed  which  verified  the  belief 
that  substantial  numbers  of  our  minimum  security  inmates  are 
capable  of  functioning  in  community  programs  and  that  their 
demonstrated  needs  can  be  more  easily  met  in  the  community 
setting.   That  data  is  enclosed  in  the  Inmate  Profile  Section 

of  the  enclosed  report. 

6.  The  Department  is  clearly  aware  that  legislative  intent  was  to 
develop  the  correctional  alternatives ,  as  described  and  in  the 
priority  outlined  in  HB  483,  based  on  the  then  perceived  need 

for  additional  bed  space  contemplated  because  of  the  Master  Plan's 
projected  inmate  population  increases.   Those  increases  have  not 
materialized  to  date,  however,  it  is  our  contention  that  the 
Department  should  develop  and  utilize  alternative  correctional 
programs  and  is  proposing  that  this  plan  be  initiated  within  the 
time  frames  listed  in  the  proposal. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Corrections  Division  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a  continuum  of  services  designed  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion of  offenders  now  placed  in  our  custody.   The  present  system  does  not  afford 
the  Department  the  opportunity  to  initiate  the  kinds  of  programs  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  diverse  needs  of  our  inmate  population. 

Your  review  and  comments  relative  to  the  enclosed  Correctional  Alternatives 
Plan  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely , 


Lawrence  M.  Zanto 
Director 


dr 
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CORRECTIONAL  ALTERNATIVES  PLAN 

ORGANIZATION 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  this  document  is  organized  into  four 
major  sections: 

1)  Problem  Descriptions; 

2)  The  Current  System; 

3)  Alternatives;  and, 

4)  Priority  List  of  Alternatives. 

In  addition  there  are  several  lengthy  enclosures  which  amplify  or  expand 
on  portions  of  the  four  major  sections.   These  enclosures  include: 

1)  Corrections  Division  Charter 

2)  Population  Projections 

A)  Master  Plan  Critique 

B)  Revised  Projections 

C)  Definition  of  the  Numbers 

D)  Actual  Prison  Growth 

3)  Inmate  Profiles 

4)  Defining  Prison  Capacities 

5)  Corrections  in  the  Community 

6)  Research  Materials  on  Community  Corrections 

7)  Benchmarks 

Briefly,  the  overriding  feature  of  this  document  is  a  clear  need  to  use 
alternatives  to  the  traditional  prison  setting  based  on  the  merit  of 
community  corrections  in  attaining  the  mission  of  the  Corrections  Division 
coupled  with,  but  not  solely,  tied  to  expanding  prison  population. 


PROBLEM  DESCRIPTION 

A  description  of  the  problem(s)  confronting  the  state  correctional 
system  can  be  undertaken  on  several  levels.   The  "macro"  problem  is 
simply  providing  the  affirmative  resources  to  accomplish  the  correctional 
mission  of  "developing  an  integrated  corrections  program  for  adults  and 
juveniles  with  special  emphasis  on  community  supervision  whenever 
possible  while  providing  individualized  treatment  for  each  offender 
requiring  institutionalization."   On  a  "micro"  level,  however,  the 
problem  becomes  much  more  specific  and  objective.   Although  there  will 
always  be  problems  facing  any  state  correctional  agency,  the  particular 
problem  wrestled  with  here  is  the  development  of  adequate  resources  to 
use  community  based  correctional  alternatives  to  prison,  a  problem 
exacerbated  by  increased  growth  in  prison  population.   Some  alternatives 
to  prison  already  exist,  e.g.  the  Billings  Life  Skills  Training  Center 
and  the  Missoula  Life  Skills  Training  Center,  but  there  are  other  options 
which  appear  to  be  realistic  in  terms  of  an  appropriate  corrections 
program. 

The  use  of  community  corrections  poses  several  additional  problems 
which  must  be  acknowledged.   First,  what  demonstrates  the  need  for 
alternatives?   Second,  which  alternatives  are  reasonable?  Third,  what 
resources  are  available?   Fourth,  given  resources  when  and  how  can  these 
options  be  used? 

The  need  for  alternatives  is  addressed  in  several  ways.  First, 
there  is  a  strict  physical  limitation  of  prison  capacity  which,  when 
reached,  demands  alternatives  simply  on  the  basis  of  bed  space.   But, 


more  importantly,  the  evidence  of  research  on  program  efficiency  and 
cost  benefits  are  indicative  of  the  need  to  use  alternatives  to  solely 
incarcerating  inmates.   An  enclosure  to  this  document  discusses  the 
research  evidence  and  several  such  reports  are  also  attached.   In  addition 
the  profile  study  done  by  this  Department  in  1979  further  bolsters  the 
need  to  use  other  means  of  correction.   An  enclosure  also  discusses 
these  findings  in  more  detail,  but  the  conclusion  is  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  current  inmate  population  may  be  better  served  elsewhere. 

Alternatives  which  are  reasonable  are  those  which  can  meet  the 
demonstrated  needs  of  the  corrections  system  and  its  clients  in  a  cost 
effective  manner.   The  programatic  needs  are  found  in  the  profile  survey 
of  the  inmate  population,  attached,  which  pointed  out  a  great  need  in 
the  area  of  substance  abuses.   Evidence  from  the  research  literature, 
cited  above,  also  points  to  a  better  cost  benefit  ratio  from  the  use  of 
alternatives  to  traditional  prison  methods. 

The  alternatives  to  prison  are  available,  in  varying  amounts,  in  the 
state.   Section  III  lists  those  that  exist  at  this  time  and  outlines 
approximate  costs  associated  with  them. 

Finally,  benchmarks  or  a  time  schedule  for  the  use  of  alternatives 
is  in  two  forms.   The  first  could  be  fixed  to  prison  population  and 
capacity.   A  better  method  is  to  begin  to  use  alternatives  as  soon  as 
resources  are  available  and  observe  their  effect  on  the  system,  making 
additional  changes  as  feedback  may  indicate  are  necessary. 


THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM 

The  Master  Plan  summarizes  the  state  of  the  current  system  fairly 
well.   Indeed,  some  community  and  alternative  correctional  settings  are 
already  in  use  but  may  need  revision  or  modification  in  order  to  be 
tailored  to  information  gathered  about  inmate  deficits  while  also 
keeping  the  expanding  prison  population  in  mind.   The  Billings  Life 
Skills  Center  exists,  but  is  full  with  a  back  log  of  women  offenders  for 
admittance.   The  Missoula  Center  exists,  but  needs  redirection  in  terms 
of  pre-release  as  opposed  to  post  release.   Swan  River  exists,  but  needs 
expansion  and  some  revision  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  appropriate 
inmates.   The  halfway  house  in  Billings  is  on  the  verge  of  being  available 
but  needs  additional  program  definition  and  commitment  by  the  state  to 
use  it.   The  Family  Training  Center  exists  but  needs  emphasis  as  an 
option  and  financial  resources  for  placement  from  the  state. 


ALTERNATIVES 

The  various  alternatives  listed  here  have  been  described  before.   These 
options  have  been  discussed  at  length  in  other  documents  and  the  pertinent 
information  is  available  below.  Although  the  alternatives  and  time 
schedule,  which  follow,  relates  both  to  a  time  factor  and  population 
benchmarks  the  plan  in  its  entirety  demonstrates  the  need,  and  our  desire, 
to  implement  these  alternatives  according  to  the  time  schedule  even  though 
the  inmate  population  hasn't  increased  to  the  level  which  creates  serious 
overcrowding.   The  enclosures  which  follow  further  demonstrate  the  need,  the 
basis,  and  the  merit  of  implementing  alternatives  in  the  correctional  system. 


PRIORITY  LIST  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

The  following  is  the  priority  list  of  alternatives  which  the 
Department  proposes  to  implement,  consistent  with  the  dates  listed 
for  each  phase.   These  priorities  remain  as  previously  submitted  in  the 
preliminary  planning  documents. 

PHASE  I    March  1,  1980 

1.  Billings  Community  Halfway  Home 

2.  Transportation  Officer 

PHASE  II    July  1,  1980 

1.   Missoula  Life  Skills  Center 
PHASE  III   Jan.  1,  1981 

1.   Family  Training  Center 

PHASE  IV   April  1,  1981 

1.   S.R.Y.F.C.  -  Expansion 

(Need  money  for  construction 
by  at  least  June  1,  1980) 


Narrative  description  of  each  of  the 


■  posed  programs 


a.  Community  Halfway  Croup  Home 

The  Co-.:-".nity  Halfway  Group  Home,  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  organization  whose  primary 
mission  is  to  operate  a  halfway  house  for  ex-offenders  in  Billings,  Montana.   The 
halfway  house,  which  is  to  he  funded  by  donations,  grants  and  contracts,  will 
provide  food,  shelter,  24  hour  per  day  supervision,  counseling,  limited  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment,  follow-up  research  and  intensified  job  placement.   All 
activities  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  plans  and  contracts  defined  in 
agency  agreements  and  by  the  National  Standards  for  the  Accreditation  of  Half- 
way Houses.   The  program  modality  is  consistent  with  philosophies  currently 
er.ployed  within  Montana  Correctional  Systems.   The  program  will  be  managed  by 
the  C.H.G.H.  Board  of  Directors,  an  administrator,  three  professional  staff, 
approximately  six  non-professional  staff  and  via  a  series  of  contracts  for  service 
chat  will  safeguard  against  the  costly  duplication  of  community  services.   The 
facility,  located  at  the  corner  of  1st  Avenue  No.  &  31st  St.  in  Billings,  is 
designed  to  serve  20-25  ex-offenders  that  will  be  assigned  to  the  halfway  house 
en  a  "pre-release"  basis,  monitored  by  a  local  parole  officer  and  within  three 
to  six  months  of  formal  parole  release.   In  Montana,  acceptance  to  the  program 
will  be  made  via  the  Montana  Department  of  Institutions.   Application  procedures 
will  differ  for  those  coming  to  the  program  from  Federal  prison  systems.   In  all 
ca:r:s  the  C.H.G.H.  Board  of  Directors  reserves  the  authority  to  reject  any 
applicant . 


b.   Family  Training  Center  -  Glasgow 

The  Family  Training  Center  is  located  at  the  former  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  community. 

The  Center  provides  a  Family  Education  Program  which  is  a  career  education 
program  for  families,  designed  to  improve  the  economic,  social  and  personal 
standing  of  families  who  live  in  a  six  state  region.   The  program  offers  the 
head-of-household  and  spouse  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  education, 
assistance  in  selection  and  preparing  for  a  new  career,  counseling  oriented  to 
self  improvement,  marital  harmony  and  work  attitudes.   In  addition  there  are 
opportunities  to  become  involved  in  basic  education  programs,  job  preparation 
and  an  extensive  job  placement  service  upon  graduation. 

The  vocational  or  Occupational  Preparation  department  offers  five  areas 
of  training:   1)  Building  Trades  and  Services;  2)  Mobility  and  Transportation; 
3)  Office  Fducation;  4)  Marketing  &  Tourism;  and  5)  Licensed  Day  Care  Operation 


The  Family  Training  Center  is  an  existing  program  which  serves  families 
from  a  six  state  region.   They  have  the  capacity  to  accept  up  to  20  families 
that  might  be  referred  by  the  Department  of  Institutions.   It  is  our  belief 
that  it  would  not  be  likely  that  we  would  have  more  than  10-15  eligible  pre- 
release candidates  at  any  one  time  who  would  fit  the  criteria  for  admission 
to  the  program.   The  proposed  funding  of  this  program  consequently  is  tied  to 
a  -.aximum  of  10-15  families  at  any  given  time. 


The  cost  per  client  (and  family)  is  $750.00  per/month.   A  complete  break- 
down of  the  $750.00  cost  is  included  in  the  enclosures.   The  department  has 
access  to  this  program  immediately,  however,  the  proposed  plan  of  Correctional 
Alternatives  indicate  that  the  need  should  not  exist  to  implement  this  phase 
until  January  of  1980. 

The  Department,  Governor's  Aide  and  Board  of  Pardons  attended  a  public 
meeting  at  which  the  proposal  was  made  to  consider  placement  of  pre-release 
candidates  and  their  families  in  this  program.   We  have  not  received  any 
adverse  feedback  nor  has  the  Family  Training  Center.   This  program  has  been 
utilized  by  our  clients  who  have  been  placed  there  through  community  referral 
sources  and  there  is  a  parolee  and  his  family  presently  in  residence. 

c.  Missoula  Life  Skills  Center 

The  Missoula  Life  Skills  Center  is  currently  a  16  bed  residential  facility 
located  at  the  Fort  Missoula  Complex  outside  of  Missoula.   The  program  has 
provided  a  variety  of  "life  skills  training"  activities  for  probation,  parole, 
furlough  and  federal  placements  over  the  past  two  years. 

The  Department  is  proposing  to  change  the  focus  of  this  program  to  a  pre- 
release/furlough program.   This  change  of  program  and  clientele  would  provide 
direct  relief  for  population  problems  that  are  anticipated  and  also  provides 
a  more  appropriate  placement  for  those  individuals  who  can  function  in  a  less 
secure  setting. 

The  University  of  Montana  has  had  an  on-going  relationship  with  this 
program  and  owns  the  facility  and  land.   The  administration  of  the  University 
has  been  contacted  through  our  facility  representative  and  they  see  the  change 
in  focus  to  be  totally  in  line  with  their  initial  understanding  at  the  programs 
overall  concepts.   They  in  turn  have  expressed  support  for  the  proposed  change. 

d.  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp 

The  major  focus  of  the  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp  would  not  change  from 
its  present  status,  consequently  a  program  narrative  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
the  overall  nature  of  the  facility. 

The  proposed  expansion  does  contemplate  the  addition  of  one  20  bed  housing 
unit.   It  is  the  position  of  the  Department  that  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp 
can  be  legitimately  expanded  to  this  capacity  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
successful  programs  now  in  effect.   The  proposal  for  additional  staff  members 
focuses  on  the  profiled  needs  of  the  present  and  expanded  populations  for 
vocational  training  and  substance  abuse  programs.   Both  of  these  programs  are 
presently  operable,  however,  they  would  need  to  be  expanded  to  serve  the  larger 
popul at  ions . 
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2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2500 
2600 
2700 
2800 


TRANSPORTATION 

OFFICER  LOCATED 
AT  THE  PRISON 
STARTUP  MARCH  1,  1980 


1.00  FTE   Transportation  Officer  II 
G09/1  &  2 

688  hrs   FY80  =  3,318 
2088  hrs   FY81  =11,181 

Benefits   21% 


TOTAL  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Contracted  Services 

Supplies  &  Materials 

Comniun  i  c  a  t  i  on  s 

Travel 

Rent 

Utilities 

Repair  &  Maintenance 

Other 


FY80 


3,318 


TOTAL  OPERATING 
3100     Equipment  (15  passenger  van) 

TOTAL  EQUIPMENT 
TOTAL 

Gas  -  688  miles/per  week  at  9  miles  per  gallon  =  76.44 

gallons  per  week  x  $1.00  per  gal.  $76.44/per  week  x  52  weeks 

=  $3,975 
+    200  Supplies 
$4,175 

One  trip  per  week  to  Billings  -  265  miles  one  way 
Lunch  &  Dinner  $10.00 

Lodging  21.00 

Breakfast,  Lunch  &  Dinner   12 .00 

$4  3.00 
Lunch  for  inmates  35. 00 

$78.00  x  52  weeks  -  $4,056  Billings 


FY  81 


11,181 


697 

2,348 

4,015 

13,529 

-0- 

-0- 

1,299 

4,175 

348 

1,040 

2,091 

6,396 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

250 

-o- 

-0- 

3,738 

11,861 

i>47 

-0- 

9,447 

-0- 

17,200 

25,390 

One  trip  per  week  to  Missoula  -  79  miles  one  way 
Lunch  &  Dinner  $]0.00 

Lunch  for  Inmates         -  35.00 

$45.00  x  52  weeks  =  $2,340 

17  weeks  for  FY80 


BILLINGS-COMMUNITY 
HALFWAY  HOME 
Startup  Mar.  1,  1980 


PURCHASE  OF  SERVICE  AGREEMENT  FY80  FY81 


2100-    Contracted  Services  $41,175  $123,188 

FY80:  122  days  in  FY80  (March  1  thru 
June  30)  X  15  people  per  day  = 
1,830  people  days  X  $22.50  per 
day  per  person  =  $41,175 

FY81  -  15  people  X  365  days  =  5,475  X 
$22.50  =  $123,188. 

Misc.  Medical  4,888  9,775 

Dental  675  1,350 

2200  -     Supplies  &  Materials 

$200  per  person  for  clothing  &  personal         6,000  12,000 

needs  (30  people  FY80 ;  60  people  FY81) 

2300  -    Communications  -0-  -0- 

2400  -    Travel 

Bus  Service  25c  one  way  638  1,950 

50c/day/person/5  day  work  week  =  $2.50 
per  week  X  15  people  =  $37.50/week  X 
17  weeks  FY80  =  $637.50 

2500  -  Rent 

2600  -  Utilities 

2700  =  Repair  &  Maintenance 

2800  -  Other:  GED  Test  -  $4.00  per  person  for  test. 

3100  -  Equipment 


TOTAL 


-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

20 

80 

-0- 

-0- 

$53,396 

$148, 

,343 

Medical 


Dental 


BILLINGS-COMMUNITY 
HALFWAY  HOUSE 


FY 80  FY 81 


FY80:   $12.50  per  office  call  x  5  people  63 

$125  per  person  x  5  people  625 
Blue  Cross  Ins.  for  15  people  X 

70/mo.  X  4  mo.  4,200 

$4,888 


FY81:   $12.50  per  office  call  x  10  people  $   125 

$125  per  person  X  10  people  1,250 
Blue  Cross  Ins.  for  15  people  X 

70/mo.  X  12  8,400 

$9,775" 


Extractions  or  emergency  treatment  only 
Assume  half  the  population  will  need 
these  services. 

FY80:   $10   -   exrays 

35   -   treatment 
$45  x   15  $675 

FY81:   $45  x  30  $1,350 


MISSOULA  LIFE  SKILLS 

PRE  RELEASE  CENTER 

STARTUP  -  JULY  1,  1980 


FY81 

3.50  FTE  Paraprof essionals 

G08/2  FY81  A. 937  x  1044  =  5,154  $  35,161 

G08/1  FY81  4.686  x  1044  -  4.892 

Benefits  20%  7,032 

TOTAL  Per  Serv.  $  42,193 


Additional  Medical  &  Dental  required  for 
Pre  Release 

20  people  would  require  medical  treatment, 
(10  people  every  6  months) 

$12.50  per  office  call  x  20  =  250  $  11,150 

$125  per  person  x  20  =  2500 

Blue  Cross  Ins.  for  10  people  x  $70  mo.  x 
12  -  8,400 


16  people  would  require  emergency  Dental  Treatment 
(8  every  6  months) 

$10  X-ray  plus  $35  treatment  720 

Clothing  &  Personal  for  Pre  Release 

20  people  x  $200  4,000 


TOTAL  $  58,063 


FAMILY  TRAINING   . 
CENTER   GLASGOW 
STARTUP  JAN.  1,  1981 


FY81  -  $750  x  15  families  x  6  months 
$67,500 


FY81 


Cost  to  State   $750. 00/mo . /family  $  67,500 

9  month  program.   15  families  at 
any  one  time. 


TOTAL  $  67,500 


SWAN  RIVER 

YOUTH  FOREST  CAMP 

EXPANSION -STARTUP 

CONSTRUCTION  JUNE  1,  1980 

OPERATIONS  APRIL  1,  1981 


FY 80  FY 81 


.100  -  Personnel 

State  Forestry  Budget  "  -0-  $11,225 

3.00  FTE  Forest  Tech.  II  Gll/1 

5.996  x  520  hrs.  =  3,118  x  3  =  9,354  x  20%  benefits 

Institutional  Budget 

2.60  FTE  Cottage  Life  Attend.  Ill   G09/1  -0~ 

5.084  x  520  hrs.  =  2,643  x  2.60  FTE  = 

6,872  x  20%  =  -0-  8,246 

2100  -  Contracted  Services 

Medical  $150  per  person/average  length  of  -0-  3,000 

stay  6  months 

2200  -  Supplies  &  Materials 

Bedding:  Blankets,  sheets,  pillowcase,  pillow  =$1,062     -0- 
Food  (3  $1.21/meal 
5,460  Inmate  meals 

390  Staff  meals 
5,850  Meals  served  x  $1.21  =  $7,075  8,137 


2300  -  Communications 
2400  -  Travel 
2500  -  Rent 


-0-  -0- 

-o-  -0- 

-o-  -o- 


2600  -  Utilities  -°~  2,088 


1700  -  Repair  &  Maintenance 


^0-  -o- 


2800  -  Other 

Allowance   $2 .  00/day/person  -0-  3,640 


3100  -  Equipment 


-0-  -0- 

$36,336" 


Construction  of  20  man  unit  added  to 

existing  Lodge  Structure  256,000 


TOTAL  256,000  $36,336 


IHVISJ  QN^  OF  CORK  EC  TJ  0  NS 
CHARTER 

The  Division  of  Corrections  derives  its  authority  frpm  delegation  by 
the  Director,  Department  of  Institutions,  as  provided  by  Sections  2-15-112 
MCA  1979,  and  82A-801.1,  R.C.M.,  1947,  as  amended.* 

The  purpose  of  the  Division  of  Corrections  is  to  develop  and  administer 
an  integrated  corrections  program  for  adults  and  juveniles  with  special 
emphasis  on  community  supervision  whenever  possible  while  providing  individu- 
alized treatment  for  each  offender  requiring  institutionalization.   For  those 
incarcerated,  adequate  security  must  be  maintained  to  protect  the  offender 
and  prevent  further  transgressions  against  the  public. 

In  carrying  out  the  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Department,  it  is 
essential  to  operate  within  the  fiscal  limitations  imposed  by  the  legislature 
while  striving  to  implement  executive  policies  wherever  possible.   It  is  also 
desirable  to  utilize  the  best  available  administrative  procedures  to  maximize 
resources  and  results. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  rehabilitation  is  the  successful  reintegration  of  ' 
the  offender  into  society.   This  result  can  best  be  achieved  through  adherence 
to  the  concept  that  services  should  be  provided  by  the  private  sector  whenever 
practicable.   However,  these  resources  should  be  supplemented  and  augmented 
by  public  programs  that  are  coordinated  at  every  delivery  level.   This  would 
include  a  cooperative  effort  by  all  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  to  insure 
maximum  impact  on  the  client. 

To  effectively  discharge  its'  duties  and  responsibilities  the  Division  of 
Corrections  must: 


♦Section  82A-801.1  Not  Recodified 


Provide  adequate  supervision  and  investigatory  services 
to  the  courts  of  Montana,  thus  enabling  those  courts  to 
utilize  probation  to  the  maximum  extent  possible; 

Assist  in  the  development  of  pretrial  diversion  and  bail 
programs  for  selected  offenders; 

Provide  for  the  confinement  and  rehabilitation  of  adults 
in  program  oriented  correctional  facilities; 

Provide  for  the  confinement  and  rehabilitation  of  juveniles 
in  institutions  with  individualized  treatment  programs  which 
emphasize  academic  and  prevocat ional  training; 

Develop  community  correctional  centers  and  expand  community 
based  alternatives  to  incarceration  to  facilitate  successful 
reintegration  of  the  adult  and  juvenile  offender  into  society. 
This  would  include  the  maximum  use  of  parole  and  aftercare; 

Establish  and  implement  progressive  staff  development  and 
training  programs; 

Develop  a  research  and  evaluation  capacity  to  determine  the 
achievement  of  specified  results  and  the  efficacy  of  various 
treatment  methods  offered  to  offenders.   Effective  system-wide 
planning  can  then  be  completed;  and, 

Develop  and  utilize  modern  management  techniques  to  insure  more 
effective  and  efficient  use  of  available  resources. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Division  of  Corrections  provides  care  and 
custody  services,  developmental  services,  community  services  and  admini- 
strative services  through  four  institutions  and  two  bureaus.   They  are  the 

-2- 


Montana  State  Prison,  Pine  Hills  School,  Mountain  View  School,  Swan  River  Youth 
Forest  Cainp,  Bureau  of  Community  Corrections  and  the  Corrections  Support 
Bureau. 


-3- 


POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 

Review  of  the  Master  Plan  population  projections,  which  were  important 
in  the  passage  of  HB  483,  revealed  weaknesses  that  were  sufficient  to 
cause  new,  and  lower,  projections  to  be  made.   This  essay  describes  the 
history  of  the  old  and  new  projections,  it  incorporates  a  comparison  of 
projected  and  actual  populations,  and  it  discusses  the  linking  of  the 
new  projections  with  offender  behavior  profiles. 

The  prison  population  in  Montana  has  varied  greatly  during  the  last 
few  years.   The  five  years  between  1974  and  1979  saw  a  100%  increase  in 
the  number  of  inmates.   The  prediction  of  incarcerated  populations  is 
uneasy  business;  intervening,  unknown  and  uncontrolable  variables  make 
totally  accurate  projections  impossible  to  obtain.   Projections  of 
future  populations  are  needed,  however,  if  the  Department  is  to  plan  to 
meet  its  correctional  mission  of  protecting  society  and  successfully 
reintegrating  offenders  into  society.   The  absolute  numbers  resulting 
from  projections  may  not  be  totally  accurate  but  the  trends  indicated  by 
the  projections  are  crucial  to  planning. 

The  Master  Plan  Projections 

Projections  of  prison  population  performed  by  the  Master  Plan  staff 
indicate  a  very  sharp  growth  to  about  1100  inmates  in  1983-84,  followed 
by  an  equally  rapid  decline  in  population  to  about  current  levels  in 
1990-91.   Review  of  these  projections  revealed  several  flaws  which 
jeopardized  the  credibility  of  the  future  trends  anticipated  by  the 
Master  Plan. 


The  method  used  to  make  these  projections  is  only  known  in  the 
general  sense.   As  no  detailed  explanation  of  the  exact  mechanics  or 
techniques  used  was  prepared,  the  results  of  the  Master  Plan  projections 
are  not  reproducible.   While  the  general  tactic  used  to  project  was 
sound,  poor  use  of  the  method  and  of  regression  techniques  led  to  unsound 
results.   (The  general  method  used  was  a  combination  of  incarceration 
rates  and  projections  of  future  levels  of  state  population.) 

Error  was  compounded  in  these  projections  by  the  apparent  use  of 
somewhat  inaccurate  data.   First,  the  incarceration  rate  used  seems 
high,  higher  than  could  be  replicated  in  subsequent  work.   The  use  of  a 
high  incarceration  rate  applied  to  future  levels  of  the  state  poupulation 
forces  projections  upward.   Secondly,  the  data  on  the  number  of  inmates 
was  not  adjusted  to  account  for  those  who  are  "on  the  rolls"  but  who  are 
not  present  at  the  prison.   (They  may  be  serving  their  time  out  of 
state,  etc.)   In  addition,  juveniles  -  who  were  then  at  Swan  River  Youth 
Forest  Camp  -  may  have  been  included  in  some  of  the  data  used.   Finally, 
the  projections  used  the  age  cohort  from  18-30  which  accounts  for  about 
70%  of  prison  admissions  -  but  misses  30%  -  and  did  not  attempt  to 
account  for  releases  from  the  prison. 

The  skeptical  nature  of  the  Master  Plan  projections  caused  the 
Department  to  renew  efforts  to  make  new  projections  which  would  be  more 
reliable. 


The  Revised  Projections  (SARM) 

The  irreproducible  Master  Plan  projections  and  attendant  inaccuracies 
caused  the  Department  to  formulate  a  revised  projection  procedure. 
After  studying  the  techniques  used  by  Master  Plan  and  in  reviewing  the 
numerous  projection  methods  used  elsewhere,  the  Department  determined 
the  most  reliable  projections  to  be  based  on  a  simulated  admission  and 
releases  model  (SARM).   This  model  uses  an  incarceration  ratio  -  determined 
at  the  time  of  the  work  (mid-1979)  -  applied  to  an  at  risk  group  -  defined 
as  all  males  in  the  age  cohort  18-60  years  -  to  project  admissions  to 
prison  and  is  then  combined  with  a  release  matrix  to  determine  losses 
from  the  prison  during  the  same  time  period.   The  incarceration  ratio 
and  at  risk  cohort  figures  were  determined  from  population  estimates 
made  by  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 

The  matrix  of  releases  was  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  time 
served  to  release  for  all  inmates  leaving  the  prison  during  the  last  18 
months  (through  August  1,  1979).   Table  1  shows  the  release  matrix. 
Graph  1  is  a  plot  of  this  table.   To  calculate  releases  during  a  year, 
multiply  the  number  admitted  in  the  first  year  by  the  release  factor 
(.442),  the  number  admitted  at  year  2  by  .313,  etc.   Subtracting  the 
releases  from  the  admissions  yields  the  forecasted  population. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  of  the  projections  which  are  lower  than 
those  made  by  the  Master  Plan  methods.   The  projections  indicate  an 
increasing  prison  population  with  the  rate  of  increase  becoming  very 
small  towards  the  end  of  the  projection  period,  (June  1985).   Graph  2 
presents  the  forecasts  visually. 


The  SARM  method  used  by  the  Department  is  subject  to  some  refinements 
in  procedure  which  would  enhance  the  accuracy  of  the  projections. 
Basically,  these  refinements  have  been  accomplished  in  a  brief  study  of 
the  prison  population  performed  by  Western  Analysis  of  Helena,  Montana 
in  December  of  1979.   Such  refinements  include  the  use  of  more  accurate 
population  forecasts  from  DCA  and  the  application  of  weighting  factors 
for  the  probability  of  certain  age  groups  to  commit  crime.   If  those 
refinements  were  incorporated  into  the  Department's  model,  the  two 
projections  would  be  identical.   As  Western  Analysis  concludes,  "...  the 
projections  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  those  of  Western 
Analysis  constitute  plausible  levels  of  future  imprisonment.   More 
precise  refinement  is  not  possible." 


TABLE  1 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  SERVED 

Time  Served  Percent  Released 

0-1  year  44.2% 

1-2  years  31.3% 

2-3  years  11.5% 

3-4  years  5.6% 

4-5  years  2.2% 

5-6  years  1.6% 

6-7  years  1.4% 

7-8  years  0.4% 

8-9  years  0.4% 

9   years  1.1% 


GRAPH  1 


Percentage  of  Inmates  Serving  Various  Amounts  of  Time 
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GRAPH  2 

COMPARISON  OF  VARIOUS  PRISON  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 
AND  PRISON  CAPACITY  (1065) 
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Definition  of  the  Numbers 

The  projections  cannot  be  totally  accurate.   They  can  only  project 
possible  outcomes  and  indicate  directions  of  change.   Although  more 
precise  refinement  of  the  method  used  is  not  possible  at  this  juncture, 
improvement  in  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  is  possible.   The  definition 
of  what  the  numbers  mean  has  been  consistently  applied  and  used  by  the 
Department  since  work  on  review  of  the  projections  began.   Without  fail, 
the  projections  have  been  taken  to  mean  the  number  of  inmates  for  which 
the  Department  is  responsible  regardless  of  their  physical  location. 
That  the  projected  numbers  represent  all  of  the  inmates  in  the  system 
whether  they  reside  at  MSP,  SRYFC  or  are  serving  their  time  in  another 
institution  in  or  out  of  Montana.   These  numbers  have  constantly  been 
referred  to  as  Total  System  Responsibility .   The  Total  System  Responsibility 
includes  all  inmates  for  whom  the  Department  is  legally  responsible. 
The  total  System  Responsibility  numbers  are  those  generated  by  the 
projection  method. 

As  an  improvement  to  the  broad  Total  System  Responsibility,  the 
number  of  inmates  Physically  Present  is  used.   The  number  Physically 
Present  has  consistently  meant  inmates  in  MSP  and  SRYFC  who  are  at  that 
institution,  requiring  care  and  custody,  and  who  are  not  on  leave  from 
the  institution  for  longer  than  30  days.   Thus,  at  any  given  time  there 
are  a  number  of  inmates  Physically  Present  at  MSP  and  a  number  Physically 
Present  at  SRYFC  who  will  need  bed,  food,  custody,  etc.   The  Department 
is  responsible  for  inmates  Physically  Present  at  MSP  and  SRYFC  and  that 
combined  number  is  used  for  planning  purposes. 


Analysis  of  the  difference  between  the  number  for  Total  System 
Responsibility  and  the  number  Physically  Present  indicates  that  historically 
the  difference  is  about  5%.   The  number  Physically  Present  is  always 
about  5%  below  the  Total  System  Responsibility  and,  therefore,  the 
projections  are  adjusted  downward  to  account  for  this  difference  (See 
Table  2  and  Graph  2). 

In  summary,  Total  System  Responsibility  is  everyone  regardless  of 
physical  location  but  Physically  Present  is  only  inmates  requiring  bed, 
care,  custody,  etc.  even  if  they  are  on  a  temporary  leave  (less  than  30 
days) . 
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GRAPH  3 
Actual  Populations 
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TABLE  4 
Actual  and  Predicted  Populations 


Date 

Actual 
TSR 

SARM 
Predicted* 
TSR 

% 
Error 

Actual 
PP 

SARM 

Predicted* 

PP 

% 
Error 

8/06/79 

722 

725 

+  .5% 

641 

689 

+7.5% 

8/27/79 

720 

728 

+1.1% 

669 

692 

+3.4% 

9/24/79 

718 

734 

+2.2% 

66] 

697 

+5.4% 

10/29/79 

717 

739 

+3.1% 

675 

702 

+4.0% 

11/26/79 

706 

743 

+5.2% 

665 

706 

+6.2% 

12/31/79 

718 

749 

+4.3% 

678 

712 

+5.0% 

1/28/80 

_ 

754 

- 

716 

*  Interpolated 


Actual  Prison  Population 

Since  the  SARM  projections  of  Total  System  Responsibility  and 
Physically  Present  were  made,  the  actual  populations  within  those  two 
categories  have  been  traced.   The  actual  population  has  remained  incredibly 
stable.   Graph  3  shows  the  pattern  of  Total  System  Responsibility  (TSR) 
and  Physically  Present  (PP)  by  week  since  August.   The  graph  is  on  semi- 
log paper  which  shows  the  rate  of  change.   The  flat  lines  are  indicative 
of  a  stable  population  not  only  in  TSR  but  in  PP  as  well.   By  interpolating 
from  the  PP  numbers  projected  by  the  Department,  a  third  plot  was  added 
to  the  Graph  to  compare  actual  numbers  with  projected  numbers.   Table 
3  details  the  graph  and  includes  a  breakdown  of  populations  beyond  the 
TSR  or  PP. 

In  Table  4  comparison  of  actual  numbers  and  projected  numbers  are 
shown  but  recall  the  projected  numbers  are  interpolations  from  the  six 
month  intervals  used  in  making  the  forecasts.   As  Table  4  shows,  the 
model  has  been  over  projecting  by  about  3%  for  the  TSR  and  by  about  5% 
for  the  PP  numbers.   The  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  flattening  of  the 
rate  of  increase  as  seen  in  Graph  3. 

The  discrepancy  is  not  alarming  for  a  number  of  reasons.   First, 
the  prison  population  is  volatile  and  can  increase  suddenly  and  rapidly. 
Not  much  time  has  passed  since  the  projections  were  made,  and  the  duration 
of  the  stable  prison  population  is  not  predictable.   Second,  it  is  not 
possible  to  perfectly  fit  actual  experience  to  forecasts;  predictions 
must  indicate  trends  and  direction  and  only  estimate  magnitude.   Third, 
the  prediction  of  numbers  is  only  half  of  the  process  necessary  to  cope 
with  a  prison  population.   It  provides  an  estimate  of  quantity  but  says 


nothing  of  quality.   Fourth,  sound  correctional  planning  indicates  that 
predictions  of  overcrowding  in  a  prison  setting  do  not  adequately  address 
the  needs  of  inmates  in  order  to  successfully  reintegrate  them  into 
society.   Finally,  prison  capacity,  as  defined  in  this  report,  is  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  actual  number  of  inmates  (Physically  Present)  while 
additional  analysis  is  performed  not  only  on  predictions,  but  on  the 
quality  of  inmate  needs  and  correctional  services  as  well. 


INMATE  PROFILES 

A  necessary  adjunct  to  the  projection  of  numbers  is  the  assessment 
of  the  needs  or  qualities  of  inmates  in  the  system.   Not  only  must  we 
obtain  an  estimate  of  how  many  but  we  must  determine  what  kind.   To  know 
what  kind,  a  profile  of  the  inmate  population  was  done  using  an  instrument 
designed  to  measure  inmate  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  profile  instrument,  Exhibit  L,  is  a  scale  which  rates  inmates 
in  L3  categories  known  to  make  a  significant  difference  in  whether  or 
not  an  offender  will  return  to  prison  or  criminal  activities.   Within 
each  category  there  are  five  possible  levels  at  which  a  person  could 
function  ranging  from  a  low  of  1.0  to  a  high  of  5.0.   A  rating  of  3.0  is 
acceptable;  it  is  a  level  at  which  a  person  can  function  and  probably 
won't  return  to  the  criminal  justice  system.   Ratings  which  are  lower 
than  3.0  are  considered  to  be  areas  of  "Deficit  Functioning":   These  are 
areas  in  which  problems  exist.   As  can  be  seen,  within  each  level  -  1.0, 
2.0,  3.0,  etc.  -  there  are  subscores  ranging  from,  for  example,  1.25,  1.50 
and  1.75.   The  subscores  offer  a  means  by  which  an  inmate's  ranking  may 
be  negotiated  upwards  or  downwards  if  he  doesn't  exactly  fit  the  descriptors 
of  the  level  in  that  category. 

Ranking  or  profiling  an  inmate  is  accomplished  by  using  interviewers 
trained  in  the  process  of  profiling  who  work  with  primary  observers  of 
an  inmate's  behavior.   Verification  is  obtained  by  checking  paper 
records,  cross  checking  with  other  observers  and  with  the  inmates 
themselves.   The  persons  interviewed  to  complete  the  forms  were: 


I 


I 


1)  Social  Workers; 

2)  Sergeants  at  the  Units; 

3)  Work  supervisors;  and, 

4)  Inmates. 

The  profiles  were  administered  to  a  random  sample  of  inmates 
stratified  according  to  custody  level  at  the  prison.   The  sample  was 
drawn  using  a  table  of  random  numbers  without  a  replacement  and  encompassed 
about  16%  of  the  inmate  population  (109  inmates  were  selected).   The 
profiles  were  administered  on  A  consecutive  days  by  a  team  of  7  professionals 
at  Montana  State  Prison  and  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp  during  September 
of  1979. 

While  the  team  was  profiling,  the  primary  observers  (Social  Workers, 
custodial  officers,  etc.)  were  also  asked  to  complete  a  3  item  questionnaire 
which  sought  information  on  what  programmatic  areas  would  most  help 
inmates  and  in  a  particular  setting.  The  questionnaire,  with  results,  is 
shown  in  Exhibit  2. 
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INMATE'S  LAST  NAME OBSCIS  NUMBER 

EXHIBIT   2 
Question  One 


From  your  observations  of  the  social,  emotional  and  skill  difficulties  demonstrated  by  the  inmate's  behavior,  which 
three  of  the  following  services  are  the  most  critical  to  his  growth  and  development:  (Mark  the  three  most  critical  services 
in  rank  order  1,  2,  3.   1  is  highest.)  • 

3-8% Education  Services 

L9% —  Functional  Literacy  Services 

L0% Special  Education  Services 

T-9% —  Medical,  Special  Health  Services 

14^4% —  Vocational  Education  Services 

9.6% —  Employment,  Full-Time 

24^0% —  Psychological/Psychiatric  Services 

20-2% —  Substance  Abuse  Services 

4-8% —  Family,  Peer  Group,  Cultural  Services 

1-0%  ,_  Independent  Living  Skills  Services 

6J% —  Communication  Skills  Services 

—  9-6% —  Prison  Industries,  meaningful  employment  while  doing  time 

1-0% —  Other  (specify  what) 


Question  Two 

From  your  knowledge  of  this  inmate, which  of  the  following  types  of  settings  would  you  most  recommend  for  this 
inmate  at  this  time:   (Select  one) 

3-8% |n  a  prison,  maximum  security 

21.7% „  |n  a  prison,  close  security 

•   b.1%    (      19.8% In  a  prison,  medium  security 

8-5% in  a  prison,  minimum  security 

11-3% In  a  work  camp,  minimum  to  medium  security 

5.7% On  parole  with  close  supervision 

2,8% On  parole  with  minimal  supervision 

4.7% On  a  work  or  school  furlough 

34.9%  £       Q3% In  a  special  community  based  facility 

8Ji%. In  a  special  psychiatric  treatment  unit 

IL2%. In  an  independent  living  situation 

Q£% Other  (specify  what)  


Question  Three 

From  your  knowledge  of  this  inmate,  which  of  the  following  types  of  settings  would  you  most  recommend  for  this 
inmate  if  he  becomes  eligible  for  parole  within  the  next  14  months: 

In  a  prison,  maximum  security 

In  a  prison,  close  security 
32.3%  £      6.5% |n  a  prison,  medium  security 

In  a  prison,  minimum  security 

In  a  work  camp,  minimum  to  medium  security 

On  parole  with  close  supervision 

On  parole  with  minimal  supervision 
67  7%  /        *>./*> —    On  a  work  or  school  furlough 

In  a  special  community  based  facility 

In  a  special  psychiatric  treatment  unit 

In  an  independent  living  situation 

Other  (specify  what)  


1.1% 

/           12.9% 

/               6.5% 

\              2.2% 

\            9.7% 

/            9.7% 

/              7.5% 

/                9.7% 

\                19.4% 

\                9.7% 

\             8.6% 

\            3.2% 

The  results  of  the  profiling  of  inmates  are  presented  in  Table  5. 
Across  the  top  of  Table  5  are  the  13  categories.   The  first  row  of 
figures  beneath  them  shows  the  percentage  of  inmates  who  function  at  a 
deficit  level  (less  than  3.0).   The  salient  finding  is  the  extraordinarily 
large  percentage  of  inmates  who  have  problems  with  drugs  or  alcohol. 
The  second  row  of  figures  is  the  average  rating  in  the  sample.   Again 
the  average  is  lowest  for  drugs/alcohol  levels  of  functioning.   The 
third  row  of  numbers  represents  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  inmates  who 
would  present  deficit  functioning  in  this  category  based  on  the  October 
10,  1979  count.   Thus,  of  the  676  inmates  in  the  PP  head  count  on  October 
10th,  592  inmates  (87.6%)  function  at  less  than  an  acceptable  level  with 
regard  to  drugs  and  alcohol.   The  last  row  of  figures  estimates  how  many 
inmates  with  the  lower  levels  of  functioning  will  be  eligible  for  parole 
in  14  months.   That  is,  while  87.6%  of  the  inmate  population  functions 
at  less  than  a  3  level  with  respect  to  drugs/alcohol,  about  22  of  these 
men  will  be  eligible  for  parole  in  14  months  and  probably  will  be  back 
in  the  community. 

Interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  profiling  process  indicates 
that  there  are  certain  categories  of  demonstrated  need  for  correctional 
programs  and  that  any  programs  must  address  the  areas  of  need.   Alternatives 
to  prison  must  be  able  to  address  drug  and  alcohol  problems,  lack  of 
work  skills,  poor  work  history,  weak  family  ties,  low  social  skills  and 
a  poor  self-concept.   As  many  of  the  deficits  are  highly  intercorrelated , 
programs  which  focus  on  one  area  will  also  attack  other  problems,  but  a 
concerted  effort  must  be  made  to  have  concrete  programs  which  recognize 
all  of  the  potential  deficits  and  have  plans  to  address  them. 
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While  the  profiling  of  inmates  serves  to  round  out  the  projections 
on  numbers,  the  data  from  the  survey  presented  in  Exhibit  2  are  also  crucial 
to  understanding  not  only  how  many  inmates  and  what  kind  but  where  as 
well.   Exhibit  2  is  a  questionnaire  which  was  completed  by  primary 
observers  in  the  prison  or  Swan  River;  it  was  not  given  to  inmates. 
Questions  two  and  three  are  important  to  consider  at  this  point.   The 
questions  seeks  to  know  where  a  person,  who  is  currently  in  a  prison 
setting,  could  best  function,  given  his  areas  of  weakness  or  strengths. 
While  100%  of  the  persons  are  currently  in  prison,  question  two  shows 
that  primary  observers  feel  that  only  65%  need  to  be  incarcerated;  35%  could 
be  better  handled  in  an  alternative  setting  that  does  not  involve  the  prison. 
Of  the  35%  who  could  now  be  in  an  alternative  correctional  situation, 
the  results  of  Question  two  shows  that  the  highest  percentage  are  recommended 
for  a  community  based  facility  (halfway  house,  release  centers,  etc.)  or 
for  a  special  psychiatric  unit.   Given  a  PP  prison  population  of  672  on 
January  7,  1980,  this  indicates  almost  57  inmates  currently  in  prison 
may  be  better  served  in  a  community  based  facility. 

Question  three  is  almost  identical  to  Question  two  except  that  it 
asks  not  about  all  inmates  but  about  those  who  will  be  considered  for 
parole  in  14  months  or  less.   Again,  the  use  of  options  other  than  a 
prison  like  setting  are  widely  recommended.   Research  indicates  that 
about  36-37%  of  inmates  will  be  eligible  for  parole  in  14  months. 
Applied  to  a  TSR  population  of  715  (1/7/80)  at  MSP  and  SRYFC,  about  257 
to  265  will  become  parole  eligible  in  14  months.   Question  three  tells 
us  that  about  19%  of  these  are  recommended  for  community  based  facilities, 
amounting  to  almost  50  men. 


In  summary  Exhibit  2  indicates  that  without  regard  to  space  requirements 
(the  projections)  and  without  regard  to  inmate  deficits  (the  profile), 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  persons  currently  held  in  prison  are 
recommended,  by  primary  observers,  for  alternative  placements  either 
immediately  or  within  14  months.   The  task  now  becomes  to  define  the 
alternatives  and  to  substantiate  their  merits  in  program  and  financial 
benefits  which  will  allow  the  Division  to  achieve  its  correctional 
mission. 


DEFINING  CAPACITY  IN  THE  PRISON  SYSTEM 

The  exact  capacity  of  the  prison  system  has  been  subjected  to 
various  and  somtimes  conflicting  definitions  depending  on  the  definers 
purpose.   It  is  unlikely  that  agreement  on  the  capacity  will  be  resolved, 
but  a  statement  of  the  Corrections  Divisions  view  of  capacity  serves  to 
operationally  define  it  in  terms  of  fulfilling  the  goals  of  corrections 
and  offering  a  basis  for  planning.   This  section  will  discuss  the 
various  capacities  and  provide  the  Division's  definitions. 

The  Various  Capacities 

Three  capacities  of  the  prison  system  exist.   The  first  is  the 
Design  Capacity.   The  second  is  a  Rated  Capacity  or  functional  capacity. 
The  third  is  an  Emergency  Capacity  or  absolute  capacity  of  the  system. 

1.    The  Design  Capacity  is  really  an  architectural  definition 
meaning  the  optimal  physical  and  program  arrangement  of  the  institution. 
Each  room  at  the  prison,  for  example,  was  conceptually  designed  to 
house  at  least  one  inmate  in  the  best  of  circumstances.   Design  Capacity 
is  an  ultimate  goal  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  warehousing  of  inmates 
and  a  maximum  of  treatment.   The  Design  Capacity  must  remain  a  working 
definition  for  the  Division  as  it  is  an  acceptable  goal  capacity  wherein 
society  and  inmates  would  receive  maximum  benefit  from  the  use  of  correctional 
institutions.   It  is  the  conceptual  basis  of  the  construction.   Given 
the  current  trends  in  prison  population  expansion,  it  is  doubtful  that 
Design  Capacity  can  be  met  in  a  realistic  manner;  it  doesn't  mean  that 
goal  should  not  remain  as  a  benchmark  letting  us  know  where  we  are  in  relation 
to  the  concept. 
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2.  The  Rated  Capacity  is  the  functional  or  operating  capacity. 
It  is  that  number  of  inmates  that  the  institution  can  cope  with  while 
still  being  able  to  balance  care  and  custody  of  human  beings  and  providing 
the  necessary  security  and  treatment.   The  rated  capacity  is  that  number 
which  the  physical  structure  can  accomodate  without  excessive  strain. 
While  conditions  may  be  somewhat  overcrowded  because  of  double  bunking, 
the  rated  capacity  can  cope  with  that  number.   Rated  Capacity,  as  a 
functional  number,  must  not  include  the  environment  of  maximum  security 

as  maximum  security  is  not  a  functional  capacity  but  is  a  special  placement, 

Routine  placement  of  inmates  into  maximum  security  as  a  normal  part  of 

a  rated  capacity  is  abhorent  and  contrary  to  any  standards  for  corrections. 

3.  The  Emergency  Capacity  is  the  absolute  maximum  number  of 
inmates  the  system  is  capable  of  housing.   In  this  condition  there  is  a 
maximum  of  warehousing  and  a  minimum  of  program  efforts.   It  is  an 
emergency  capacity,  as  extraordinary  conditions  must  exist  before  this 
number  is  allowed.   In  such  a  condition  all  imaginable  bed  spaces  are 
useable  and,  therefore,  a  portion  of  a  maximum  security  unit  can  be 
included.   The  use  of  an  Emergency  Capacity  should  only  be  temporary. 
The  Emergency  Capacity  is  an  overcrowded  condition,  the  absolute  maximum, 
and  the  least  desirable  capacity. 

Table  6  shows  the  various  capacities  of  the  correctional  institutions 
and  totals  for  the  system. 


TABLE  6 
Capacities 


Design 


Rated 


Emergency 


MSP 


Unit  A 

96 

Unit  B 

96 

Unit  C 

96 

Close  I 

96 

Close  II 

96 

Maximum 

0 

Close  I  Double  Bunk 

NA 

Close  II  Double  Bunk 

NA 

Counseling  Rooms  in 

A,  B  &  C 

NA 

1  Room  Doubled  in 

A,  B  &  C 

NA 

Total  MSP 

480 

SRYFC 

50 

Total  SRYFC 

50 

96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
0 
96 
96 

NA 

NA 

672 


50 
50 


96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
26 
96 
96 

36 

36 

770 


50 
50 


System  Total 


530 


722 


820 


-  Design  Capacity  at  Montana  State  Prison  and  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp 

In  Table  6,  the  Design  Capacity  of  the  prison  is  480  inmates  with 
50  inmates  at  Swan  River  for  a  total  of  530  for  the  system.   Given  the 
circumstances  of  prison  populations,  the  Design  Capacity  may  never  be 
attainable  but  is  a  useful  number  as  a  goal  whereby  the  correctional 
institutions  would  be  providing  the  best  environment  for  correction. 

-  Rated  Capacity  at  Montana  State  Prison  and  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp 

The  rated  capacity  at  the  prison  is  considered  by  the  Division  to 
be  672.   This  is  accomplished  by  double  bunking  Close  I  and  Close  II 
units.   With  the  additional  50  beds  available  at  Swan  River  Youth  Forest 
Camp,  the  system  capacity  becomes  722.   Given  the  results  of  the  profiling 
of  inmates,  alternatives  to  prison  make  the  rated  capacity  a  workable 
number. 

-  Emergency  Capacity 

The  Emergency  Capacity  uses  all  available  space.   At  the  prison 
this  involves  double  bunking,  use  of  counselor  rooms,  adding  bed  space 
in  units  A,  B  and  C  and  a  portion  of  Maximum  to  total  770.   With  50  more 
at  Swan  River,  the  total  Emergency  Capacity  is  820  for  the  system. 

-  The  Space  Between  Rated  Capacity  at  Montana  State  Prison  (672)  and  the 
Emergency  Capacity  (770) 

The  Rated  Capacity  is  a  benchmark.   However,  there  are  98  spaces 

available  between  the  Rated  Capacity  and  the  Emergency  Capacity.   At 

times  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  some  of,  but  not  all,  of  the  98  beds  in 

the  Emergency  Capacity.   The  use  of  the  Rated  Capacity  -  672  -  as  a 


benchmark  will  indicate  that  the  use  of  any  of  the  Emergency  Capacity  is 
a  loud  signal  that  extraordinary  conditions  exist  and  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  expanded  population.   The  use  of  a  higher  Rated  Capacity 
sets  the  benchmark  too  high  allowing  no  room  nor  time  to  make  system 
adjustments.   By  then  the  horse  is  already  out  of  the  barn. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

New  correctional  programs  are  being  proposed  not  only  to  moderate  the  prison 
population,  but  also  because  the  community  treatment  approach,  "...  can  provide 
more  humane  services  for  convicted  offenders,  frequently  at  less  cost  than  con- 
tinued imprisonment  and  with  at  least  the  same  effect."  *■ 

First,  as  mentioned  above,  the  treatment  of  offenders  in  the  community  is 
regarded  as  more  humane  than  placement  in  a  traditional  penal  institution.   In 
addition  to  reducing  the  effects  of  institutional  overcrowding,  archaic  and  make- 
shift plants,  sometimes  deplorable  conditions,  and  inadequate  staffing,  the  use 
of  community-based  programs  allows  the  offender  to  maintain  ties  with  his  family 
and  friends  and  remain  in  the  job  market.   Many  penologists  also  believe  that  it 
is  inhumane  to  release  a  long-incarcerated  offender  directly  into  a  community 
which  may  have  so  changed  during  his  incarceration  that  it  is  no  longer  familiar 
to  him.   They  argue  that  the  use  of  a  transitional  facility  to  allow  the  released 
offender  to  become  gradually  reconditioned  to  his  community  is  simply  a  humane 
action  which  should  be  standard  procedure  in  any  civilized  society. 

The  second  reason  generally  given  for  the  use  of  halfway  houses  is  that 
successful  reintegration  of  the  offender  into  society  can  most  effectively  be 
accomplished  in  a  realistic  community  setting.   With  the  use  of  a  transitional 
facility,  the  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  stress  faced  by  the  released  offender 
can  be  met  gradually,  allowing  the  ex-offender  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
readjust  to  independent  living.   The  halfway  house  thus  can  function  as  a 
"decompression  chamber"  for  the  recently  released  ex-offender. 

Finally,  reintegration  within  the  community  can  be  accomplished  at  a  cost 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  incarceration.   Cost  comparisons  should  be  ap- 
proached with  caution;  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which  must  be  considered 
in  performing  comparisons  of  cost  among  several  correctional  programs,  including 
a  definition  of  available  alternative  dispositions,  the  services  being  rendered, 
the  length  of  time  spent  in  alternative  programs,  and  the  cost  of  those  programs. 
When  a  halfway  house  is  used  following  parole  from  an  institution,  it  may  be  more 
appropriate  to  compare  the  cost  of  halfway  house  operation  to  the  cost  of  parole. 
However,  comparison  of  halfway  house  costs  and  institutional  costs  is  relevant 
when  the  halfway  house  is  used  prior  to  the  granting  of  parole  or  after  release 
on  parole  if  the  ex-offender  would  not  have  received  parole  without  the  condition 
of  halfway  house  residence. 

Since,  for  the  most  part,  Montana's  existing  halfway  houses  are  used  prior 
to  the  granting  of  parole  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  compare  costs  of  halfway 
houses  with  prisons.  "Per  bed  construction  costs  for  prisons  can  run  up  to  and 
beyond  $20,000.00. "3 

A  recent  estimation  of  the  per  bed  costs  for  halfway  houses  is 
$1,232.00.   Depending  upon  the  services  provided,  the  per  diem 
halfway  house  cost  can  range  from  below  to  above  institutional 
per  diem  costs.   However,  most  of  the  institutional  per  diem 
costs  go  toward  basic  needs  and  security,  while  halfway  house 
costs  are  generally  for  basic  needs  and  provision  of  services. 


Recognizing  that  community  treatment  is  as  effective  as  institutionalization, 
it  would  probably  be  erroneous  to  claim  that  it  is  any  more  effective  as  far  as 
preventing  recidivism.   In  fact,  a  review  of  findings  conducted  by  Sparks  led 
him  to  the  flat  conclusion  "that  institutional  treatment  is  not  more  effective 
(in  terms  of  preventing  reconvictions)  than  treatment  in  the  community."5  Most 
published  evaluations  demonstrate  no  significant  differences  on  recidivism  out- 
comes.   Knowing  that  we  will  probably  have  no  more  long-term  rehabilitating 
effect  on  an  institutionalized  inmate  than  one  who  has  been  transferred  to  a 
community  program,  we  might  best  compare  the  two  in  terms  of  cost.   At  Montana 
State  Prison  the  daily  cost  per  inmate  is  $28.00.   The  proposed  Billings-Community 
Halfway  Home  will  accept  residents  at  a  cost  of  $22.50  per  day.   If  the  State  of 
Montana  were  to  contract  for  15  residents  who  otherwise  would  be  incarcerated, 
this  would  represent  a  savings  to  the  state  of  over  $30,000.00  per  year. 

The  Family  Training  Center  in  Glasgow  will  work  with  the  offender  and  his 
entire  family,  offering  a  conglomeration  of  services  for  $750.00  per  month.   This 
is  only  $10.00  per.  month  more  than  it  costs  us  to  keep  the  inmate  "locked  up," 
while  offering  the  opportunity  for  training,  counseling,  job  placement,  etc. 

Should  the  Missoula  Life  Skills  Center  be  converted  into  a  prerelease  center, 
the  costs  would  not  differ  significantly  from  institutionalization.   We  would, 
however,  be  offering  opportunities  for  successful  reintegration  into  the  community 
far  beyond  twenty  dollars  and  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Community  Corrections  is  functioning  quite  successfully  in  Montana  at  present. 
So  successfully,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  must  be  expanded  publicly,  privately, 
or  both,  because  of  its  popularity  with  the  District  Courts,  and  subsequent  over- 
use and  crowding.   Our  centers  are  presently  full  and  "booked  ahead"  until  April 
of  this  year. 
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Abstract 


This  study  of  halfway  houses  is  based  on  the  review  of  fifty-five 
evaluations  of  house  programs  and  the  survey  of  an  additional  one 
hundred  fifty-three  programs.   It  describes  the  historical  development 
of  halfway  houses,  their  current  operations  and  provides  a  framework 
for  reconciling  theory  and  operations.   The  study  maintains  that  few 
methodologically  sound  evaluations  of  halfway  houses  have  been  completed 
because  of  the  use  of  insensitive  outcome  measures  and  vague  program 
goals  and  objectives.   A  review  of  existing  evaluations  suggests  some 
conclusions  about  halfway  houses  which  include:   houses  are  as  effective 
in  preventing  criminal  behavior  in  the  community  as  alternatives 
which  involve  community  release;  the  placement  of  a  halfway  house  in 
a  community  neither  increases  crime  nor  decreases  property  values; 
houses  assist  their  clients  in  locating  employment  but  not  necessarily 
maintaining  it;  houses  are  able  to  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of 
their  clients  as  well  as  other  forms  of  release;  at  full  capacity, 
houses  cost  no  more,  and  probably  less,  than  incarceration,  although 
they  cost  more  than  parole  and  outright  release;  the  available  capacity 
of  halfway  houses  is  only  partially  utilized  at  present,  thus  driving 
up  actual  per  diem  costs;  and  evaluations  of  halfway  houses  tend  not 
to  produce  changes  in  actual  house  operations. 
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Halfway  houses  have  emerged  as  a  significant  feature  of 
the  corrections  process.  From  a  slow  beginning  in  the  1920s, 
the  concept  gained  momentum  during  the  1960s  as  part  of  the 
larger  movement  toward  community -based  corrections. 

According  to  this  study,  however,  their  full  potential 
is  not  yet  being  realized.  There  are  now  about  400  halfway 
houses  around  the  country,  serving  an  estimated  10,000  offenders. 
But  the  researchers  found  that  occupancy  rates  varied  from  a 
low  of  21  percent  of  capacity  to  a  high  of  76  percent.  If 
halfway  houses  were  to  operate  at  full  capacity,  a  projected 
30,000  to  40,000  offenders  could  be  served  each  year. 

Given  the  present  overcrowding  of  prisons,  why  are  halfway 
houses  underutilized?  Although  this  study  did  not  explore  the 
issue  in  depth,  it  seems  clear  that  the  referral  process  needs 
to  be  improved.  Frequently,  referring  agencies  may  not  even 
be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  many  privately-owned  halfway 
houses. 

Improvements  in  this  area  would  be  worth  the  effort,  for 
it  appears  that  halfway  houses  are  meeting  several  important 
goals.  One  is  economy.  At  full  capacity,  halfway  houses  cost 
no  more—and  probably  less—than  incarceration  in  jail  or  prison, 
even  though  they  provide  more  services.  They  are  at  least  as 
effective  as  other  forms  of  release,  and  probably  more  so:  There 
is  some  evidence  that  halfway  houses  do  reduce  the  recidivism 
rates  of  former  residents,  compared  to  ex-offenders  released 
directly  into  the  community.  Halfway  house  residents  also  seem 
to  be  more  successful  in  locating  employment,  although  not 
necessarily  in  maintaining  it  after  release.  Finally,  community 
security  and  property  values  do  not  seem  to  be  jeopardized  by 
the  presence  of  a  halfway  house. 


Gerald  M.  Caplan     ^ 
Director 

National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice 
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HALFWAY  HOUSES; 
RESIDENTIAL  INMATE  AFTERCARE 
NATIONAL  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 
PHASE  I 

SUMMARY 

Introduction 


In  March  of  1974,  the  LEAA  Evaluation  Policy  Task  Force  identified  the 
need  for  production  and  dissemination  of  information  on  the  cost  and 
effectiveness  of  varying  approaches  to  confronting  crime  and  criminal 
justice  problems.   The  strategy  for  a  National  Evaluation  Program  was  out- 
lined, articulated  and  implemented  by  the  Office  of  Research  Programs  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 

Specifically,  goals  of  the  National  Evaluation  Program  include  the 
following: 

-  To  provide  a  timely,  objective,  and  reliable  assessment  to  Congress 
and  the  public  of  the  effectiveness  of  LEAA's  programs. 

-  To  extend  present  knowledge  and  technical  capability  in  all  aspects 
of  criminal  justice. 

-  To  test  criminal  justice  standards  and  goals,  and  through  critical 
research,  refine  and  evaluate  them. 

-  To  provide  criminal  justice  administrators  with  relevant  information 
which  they  can  use  to  administer  their  programs  more  effectively. 

One  of  the  principal  topic  areas  identified  for  systematic  evaluation  is 
residential  aftercare  focusing  on  adult  former  inmates  and  inmates  approach- 
ing release  in  an  attempt  to  ease  the  transition  between  the  prison  and  the 
community.   Such  programs  provide  individualized  assistance  for  ex-offenders 
with  the  problems  in  their  return  to  the  community.   The  programs,  commonly 
called  "halfway  houses,"  have  been  in  existence  almost  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prison  itself,  and  have  perhaps  represented  the  largest  growth, 
by  type  of  correctional  programs  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Enormous  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  developing  halfway  house  facilities 
to  ease  this  transition.   Although  most  early  programs  were  funded  by  private 
groups  or  religious  organizations,  the  federal  government  has  provided  the 
bulk  of  start-up  funds  to  state  and  local  governments  for  such  programs. 
From  the  inception  of  LEAA  until  July  of  1975,  $24,837,512  of  Safe  Streets 
Act  monies  have  been  matched  with  $12,300,710  to  fund  348  grants  devoted  to 
residential  inmate  aftercare  programs  for  adults. 


During   August,  1975,  the  Ohio  State  University  Program  for  the  Study 
of  Crime  and  Delinquency  received  a  grant  to  conduct  a  Phase  I  analysis  of 
inmate  aftercare  programs.   Over  a  six-month  period,  the  Program  was  to 
determine  what  is  currently  known  about  halfway  houses,  what  additional 
information  could  be  provided  through  further  evaluation,  and  what  the 
cost  and  value  would  be  of  obtaining  the  additional  information. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  several  reports  resulting  from  the  six- 
month  analysis  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  inmate  aftercare  programs, 
Data  have  been  gathered  through  telephone  interviews,  site  visits  and 
literature  reviews.   In  addition  to  this  summary,  the  following  reports 
have  been  compiled  and  delivered  to  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice: 

1.  Residential  Inmate  Aftercare:   The  State  of  the  Art 

2.  Phase  II  Evaluation  Design 

3.  Single  Halfway  House  Evaluation  Model 

4.  Supplement  A:   Survey  of  Residential  Inmate  Aftercare 

5.  Supplement  B:   Abstracts  of  Evaluations  Reviewed 

6.  Supplement  C:   On-Site  Visit  Reports 
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The  Emergence  of  Residential 
Inmate  Aftercare 

The  Halfway  House;   History,  Perspective,  and  Issues 

The  origins  of  the  halfway  house  can  be  traced  to  the  early  1800' s, 
although  twentieth  century  correctional  administrators  have  often,  and  erron- 
eously, assumed  a  much  more  recent  emergence.   The  earliest  documentation  of 
the  proposal  for  a  halfway  house,  defined  here  as  a  transitional  residence  for 
criminal  offenders,  appears  in  1817  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.   The 
first  actual  halfway  house  in  the  United  States  did  not  appear,  however,  until 
1864  when  the  "Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners"  opened  in 
Boston.   By  the  early  1920' s,  houses  widely  known  as  "Hope  Halls"  were  in 
existence  in  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  California,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

A  major  setback  in  the  development  and  operation  of  halfway  houses 
occurred  between  the  1930 's  and  the  early  1950' s  as  a  result  of  the  depression, 
the  expansion  of  parole,  and  the  pre-release  plan  requirement  that  the  offender 
have  a  job  before  release.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  disenchantment 
with  the  rehabilitative  potential  of  the  prison  joined  with  the  growing  con- 
viction that  the  rehabilitative  process  necessitates  some  communication  between 
the  institution  and  the  community  to  launch  "the  national  halfway  house  move- 
ment" of  the  1950' s.   The  movement  gained  momentum  in  the  1960's,  during  which 
time  the  International  Halfway  House  Association  was  formed  and  diversified 
roles  for  halfway  houses  were  developed.   The  impact  of  the  movement  has 
already  been  such  that  one  observer  speculates  ".  .  .by  current  view  it  bids 
fair  to  become  the  most  memorable  development  in  penology  in  the  second  half 
of  the  twentieth  century. "^ 

On  the  current  scene,  halfway  houses  are  part  of  a  larger  movement  toward 
the  establishment  of  community-based  correctional  programs.   A  major  stimulus 
to  this  movement  has  been  the  deepening  dissatisfaction  with  prisons,  which 
are  typically  characterized  by  overcrowding  of  inmates,  shortage  of  staff, 
lack  of  programs,  and  idleness  due  to  lack  of  constructive  work.   Furthermore, 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Corrections  found  that,  in  1965,  the  average 
cost  per  adult  felon  per  year  in  the  U.  S.  was  $1,966  in  an  institution 
compared  to  $198  in  the  community. ^ 

Research  on  the  efficacy  of  institutional  rehabilitation  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  growing  disenchantment  with  prison  programs.   A  review  of 
findings  conducted  by  Sparks  led  him  to  the  flat  conclusion  "that  institu- 
tional treatment  is  not  more  effective  (in  terms  of  preventing  reconvictions) 
than  treatment  in  the  community."3  Babst  and  Mannering  compared  probation 
and  parole  violation  rates  of  similar  types  of  Wisconsin  offenders  and  found 
that,  among  first  offenders  the  violation  rate  for  parolees  was  higher  than 
for  probationers  in  five  of  six  criminal  classifications.^  Even  more  sugges- 
tive is  Sparks'  conclusion  that  "virtually  every  study  of  the  after-conduct 
of  offenders  placed  on  probation  has  found  that  the  majority  are  not  recon- 
victed within  the  chosen  follow-up  period."5  An  even  more  extreme  position 
has  been  taken  by  Hood,  who  claimed  that:   "There  are  indications  that  fines 
are  more  successful  than  probation  or  institutional  treatment  with  both  first 
offenders  and  those  with  previous  convictions  in  all  age  groups.  "6 
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Over  and  above  all  this,  what  is  widely  regarded  as  the  most  devastating 
critique  of  institutional  corrections  is  the  recent  work  of  Lipton,  Martinson, 
and  Wilks,  who  analyzed  231  reports  on  attempts  at  rehabilitation  in  both  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad  between  1945  and  1967.   In  a  preliminary  article  summarizing 
the  results,  Martinson  provides  data  that  essentially  challenge,  if  not  refute, 
some  of  the  most  commonly-held  beliefs  in  corrections. 

Impetus  for  the  development  of  community-based  programs  has  also  come 
from  recent  changes  in  correctional  theory.   The  correctional  model  associated 
with  the  traditional  prison-parole  cycle  is  rehabilitation.   This  model  defines 
correctional  workers  as  therapists  and  emphasizes  their  ability  to  "cure"  the 
offender  by  resolving  his  problems  and  fostering  self-understanding  and  self- 
assurance.   Recently,  support  has  shifted  from  this  rehabilitation  model  toward 
the  reintegrative  model.   The  latter  model  focuses  on  the  deleterious  effects 
of  isolating  the  offender  from  the  community  and  on  the  need  for  transitional 
programs  between  the  institution  and  the  community.   The  contention  is  that  it 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  an  offender  to  return  directly  to  the  community  after 
a  period  of  incarceration  and  be  able  to  handle  the  problems  of  day-to-day 
living.   A  similar  approach  has  gained  favor  in  the  mental  health  field  and 
has  led  to  the  widespread  development  of  community  mental  health  centers. 
These  programs,  which  are  designed  to  ease  the  negative  influences  of  pro- 
longed hospitalization  and  to  treat  clients  in  the  community  setting,  have 
paralleled  and  given  support  to  the  development  of  halfway  houses  within  the 
correctional  system. 

In  the  final  analysis,  community-based  inmate  aftercare  programs  are 
founded  on  three  major  propositions:   (1)  the  treatment  of  offenders  in  the 
community  is  more  humane  than  traditional  methods;  (2)  gradual  reintegration 
in  the  realistic  setting  of  the  community  will  be  more  effective  than  the 
prison/rehabilitation  ideology;  and  (3)  offender  reintegration  in  the  community 
can  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  incarceration.   The  first 
proposition  contends  that  it  is  more  humane  to  allow  an  offender  to  maintain 
ties  with  his  family  and  friends,  remain  in  the  job  market,  and  not  be  subject 
to  the  unnatural  conditions  and  occurrences  prevalent  within  a  group  of  incar- 
cerated offenders. 

The  basis  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  utilization  of  halfway  houses 
would  reduce  recidivism  rates  is  founded  within  the  general  reintegrative 
philosophy.   The  transition  from  the  structured  and  constantly  supervised 
institutional  environment  to  the  almost  complete  freedom  of  action  in  the 
community  is  seen  by  many  to  be  a  period  of  confusion,  uncertainty  and  stress 
for  the  ex-offender,  who,  being  unable  to  cope  with  this  situation,  is  forced 
to  return  to  what  he  does  "best" — commit  crimes.  In  contrast,  the  halfway 
house  is  said  to  offer  a  gradual  re-entry,  also  reintegrative  services  which 
assist  the  resident  in  getting  a  meaningful  job,  raising  his  educational 
level,  improving  his  attitude  toward  himself  and  others,  and  increasing  his 
ability  to  function  in  his  community  in  a  socially  acceptable  manner. 

Another  conceptually  important  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  halfway 
house  to  reduce  recidivism  is  the  emphasis  on  community  involvement.   The 
reintegrative  philosophy  is  based  not  only  on  the  premise  that  the  cure  for 
criminality  must  come  from  within  the  community  (correctional  programs  should 
be  located  in  a  normal  environment  and  make  use  of  available  community 
resources) ,  but  that  the  community  must  also  become  involved  in  the  reinte- 
grative process. 
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The  third  proposition  upon  which  inmate  aftercare  programs  are  based 
contends  that  offender  reintegration  in  the  community  can  be  accomplished 
at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  incarceration^.  Per  bed  construction  costs  for 
prisons  can  run  up  to  and  beyond  $20,000,^  while  a  recent  estimation  of  the 
per  bed  costs  for  halfway  houses  is  $1,232.9  Depending  on  the  services 
provided,  the  per  diem  halfway  house  cost  can  range  from  below  to  above 
institutional  per  diem  costs.   However,  most  of  the  institutional  per  diem 
costs  go  toward  basic  needs  and  security,  while  halfway  house  costs  are 
generally  for  basic  needs  and  provision  of  services.  <<r~  5 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  when  a  halfway  house  is  used 
following  parole  from  an  institution,  it  is  sometimes  more  appropriate  to 
compare  the  cost  of  parole — the  alternative  disposition  at  this  point. 
Comparisons  of  halfway  house  costs  to  institutional  costs  are  only  relevant 
when  the  house  is  used  on  a  pre-release  basis,  prior  to  the  granting  of 
parole  or  after  release  if  the  parolee  would  not  have  received  parole 
without  being  referred  to  a  halfway  house. 

As  the  above-described  theoretical  issues  were  accepted  and  planners 
began  the  actual  implementation  of  programs  founded  on  such  principles,  it 
became  obvious  that  there  were  several  operational  issues  that  needed  to  be 
considered.   One  of  the  first  considerations  in  the  operation  of  the  halfway 
house  is  whether  the  facility  should  have  public  or  private  sponsorship. 
Although  proponents  of  each  view  may  argue  the  advantages  of  their  respective 
positions,  a  statement  by  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  on  this  controversy 
seems  reasonable: 

Despite  differing  views,  it  probably  matters  little  whether  the 
management  of  a  center  [halfway  house]  falls  under  the  sponsorship 
of  a  public  or  private  agency,  or  in  fact,  becomes  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  probation,  parole,  or  correctional  institution 
administrator.   Of  far  greater  importance  are  the  quality  of  programs 
offered,  the  competence  and  integrity  of  the  center's  staff  and  the 
correctional  agencies  that  use  the  resource.  ^ 

The  most  important  variables  in  this  controversy  are  the  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  halfway  house  and  other  components  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  between  the  halfway  house  and  community  resources.   The 
house,  whether  private  or  public,  must  have  a  good  working  relationship  with 
both  the  referring  agency  and  community  service  agencies.   Funding  is  another 
important  consideration  for  house  operations.   It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  planners,  administrators  and  managers  to  form  a  realistic  budget,  to 
disburse  funds  in  a  responsible  manner,  and  to  identify  funding  sources. 

The  efficient  administration  of  halfway  houses  is,  of  course,  important 
because  it  affects  the  ability  of  the  house  to  provide  quality  services  to 
residents.   Whether  the  administrative  umbrella  is  of  a  public  or  private 
nature,  however,  is  not  the  major  issue.   It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
agencies  are  "big  businesses"  with  limited  resources  and  must  maintain 
efficient  managerial  operations  to  accomplish  their  objectives. 

The  importance  of  the  location  of  the  halfway  house  in  a  community 
setting  has  been  firmly  established.   Doleschal  has  said, 
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The  rationale  for  the  halfway  house  movement  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  inmate  is  in  need  of  a  gradual  re-entry  into 
the  community,  during  which  he  must  learn  the  responsibilities  of 
community  life,  and  this  can  come  about  only  by  actual  residence 
in  a  community  setting.11 (emphasis  added) 

A  similar  position  has  been  adopted  by  others  addressing  this  issue, 
including  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Corrections.1^ 

Having  established  the  need  for  the  location  of  the  halfway  house  in 
the  community,  the  issue  then  becomes:   where  in  the  community  should  the 
halfway  house  be  located?   One  important  factor  in  determining  location  is 
community  attitude.   The  reason  for  the  concern  with  neighborhood  reaction 
is  that  some  halfway  houses  have  been  forced  either  to  close  and  relocate 
or  to  relocate  before  opening  at  a  selected  site,  although  several  studies 
have  found  the  fears  of  community  residents  to  be  unwarranted.   Other 
issues  relating  to  the  location  of  the  house  include  the  socio-economic 
status  of  the  neighborhood,  the  degree  of  anonymity  of  the  house,  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  house  to  needed  jobs  and  community  agencies.   All  of 
these  issues  can  affect  the  ability  of  the  house  to  "reintegrate"  offenders. 

A  major  operational  issue  for  halfway  houses  is  the  type  of  treatment 
services  provided  to  residents.   Given  the  small  and  often  intimate  atmos- 
phere of  most  halfway  houses,  the  milieu  is  usually  considered  important. 
It  is  believed  that  by  recreating  a  supportive,  homelike  atmosphere,  the 
resident  will  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  a  job  and  independence. 
More  specific  and  recognizable  program  activities  are  the  counseling  sessions 
and  supportive  services  offered  by  staff.   Although  houses  can  focus  on 
different  categories  of  activities,  the  general  thrust  is  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  client.   As  Yepsen  has  indicated,  the  ex-offender  and  his  needs 
must  be  given  primary  consideration,  with  particular  emphasis  placed  upon 
individualized  treatment,  societal  readjustment,  the  correction  of  defects, 
capitalization  of  assets  and  retraining  of  those  clients  who  are  nearing 
release.1-^   Ideally,  a  classification  summary  should  be  made  and  include: 
(a)  what  kind  of  individual  the  offender  really  is;  (b)  how  he  got  the  way 
he  is;  (c)  what  his  assets  are;  (d)  what  his  deficiencies  and  liabilities 
are  and  (e)  how  the  assets  can  be  capitalized  upon,  the  deficiencies 
corrected  and  the  needs  be  met.1^ 

Classical  differential  treatment  usually  involves  psychological  testing, 
emphasizing  individualized  attention,  and  has  been  primarily  used  with 
juvenile  offenders.   The  differential  treatment  operational  in  halfway  houses 
differs  from  that  often  used  with  juveniles.   The  halfway  house  program 
focuses  on  pragmatic  aspects  of  needs  and  abilities,  rather  than  personality 
and  maturity  classification  often  used  with  juveniles.   The  issue  the  halfway 
houses  must  confront  is  whether  to  be  generalists  and  accept  all  categories 
of  offenders  or  be  specialists  and  focus  on  providing  services  to  a  narrowly- 
defined  group.   One  argument  is  that  specialized  house  staff  can  be  more 
effective  with  particular  categories  of  clients.   Others  argue  that  the 
purpose  of  halfway  houses  should  be  to  accept  all  categories  of  offenders, 
devise  appropriate  treatment  programs  for  each  and  locate  external  agencies 
to  assist  with  problem  resolution.   Still  others  argue  for  a  compromise 
centered  around  the  notion  of  program  flexibility. 
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Another  issue  is  the  appropriate  size  of  the  halfway  house.   When  the 
most  desired  size  for  a  halfway  house  is  discussed,  four  factors  emerge 
which  need  to  be  considered.   Assuming  sufficient  demand  for  service, 
these  concern:   (1)  per  diem  costs,  (2)  the  therapeutic  effect,  (3)  com- 
munity relations  and  (4)  the  availability  of  sites.   Managers  must  weigh 
each  of  these  factors  in  terms  of  the  individual  situation,  consider  the 
type  of  program  desired  and  determine  the  most  appropriate  size  for  the 
environment. 

Another  issue  for  halfway  houses  is  the  availability  of  qualified 
staff.   The  amount  and  type  of  staff  needed  for  a  halfway  house  program 
are  dependent  on  a  number  of  factors:   (1)  the  type  and  needs  of  the 
clients  served  by  the  program;  (2)  the  size  of  the  program;  (3)  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  program  and  (4)  the  availability  of  community 
resources  to  supplement  the  program's  resources.   Once  these  factors 
have  been  identified,  the  ideal  halfway  house  should  utilize  a  balance 
of  professionals,  para-professionals,  students,  volunteers  and  ex- 
offenders  to  fill  various  positions  within  the  program.  5  In  addition, 
all  halfway  house  staff  should  receive  specialized  training,  including 
orientation,  in-service,  and  academic  training. 

Accreditation  of  correctional  programs  is  presently  an  important 
issue.   Therefore,  it  is  important  to  examine  current  prescribed 
standards  and  goals  for  halfway  houses.   The  development  of  specific 
standards  and  goals  for  halfway  houses  began  about  the  same  time  as 
the  development  of  those  directed  toward  the  entire  correctional  system. 
As  many  groups  and  individuals,  some  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
reintegrative  needs  of  the  ex-offender,  began  to  establish  halfway 
house  programs,  the  need  for  guidelines  and  standards  for  halfway 
houses  was  recognized  by  the  International  Halfway  House  Association 
(IHHA).    Guidelines  were  developed  with  the  aim  of  encouraging 
effective  programs  and  facilitating  the  IHHA  goals  of  accreditation  of 
halfway  houses.   These  Guidelines,  although  not  the  "last  word"  on 
halfway  house  operations  are  the  most  complete  currently  available. 

The  Standards  developed  by  the  IHHA  are  divided  into  three  categories: 
administration,  program  and  personnel.   Administration  standards  in- 
volve making  the  program  a  legal  entity  and  establishing  operational 
policies.   Program  standards  include  requirements  for  the  physical 
facility  with  respect  to  size,  governmental  regulations,  location  and 
offender  programming.   The  program  should  include  educational,  voca- 
tional counseling,  and  recreational  opportunities.   It  is  also  recommended 
that  the  offender  participate  in  all  decisions  about  his  own  reintegra- 
tion program  and  that  the  individual  be  apprised  of  all  decisions  and 
evaluations  made  about  him  while  he  is  in  the  program. 


The  Present  Day  Halfway  House 

Overview 

Contemporary  halfway  houses  in  the  United  States  bear  an  amazingly 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  1800' s  in  terms  of  overall  structure 
and  goals.   On  the  other  hand,  whereas  houses  of  the  past  served  the 
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limited  functions  of  post-release  housing  and  job  placement  for  only 
the  most  estranged  criminal  offenders,  today's  halfway  houses  provide  a 
multitude  of  programs  and  services  for  a  variety  of  clients,  the  most 
frequent  of  which  are:   the  mandatory  releasee  and  parolee,  the 
probationer,  the  pre-releasee,  study  and  diagnostic  services  to 
offenders,  use  for  individuals  with  special  difficulties,  and  use  for 
juveniles. 

Although  halfway  houses  are  being  utilized  for  all  of  the  activities 
described  above,  the  traditional  and  most  frequent  use  of  houses  is 
to  provide  supportive  services  to  the  released  inmate.   The  focus  for 
this  particular  project,  therefore,  was  on  the  halfway  house  as  a 
transitional  residence  for  offenders  returning  to  the  community  following 
release  from  a  state  or  federal  correctional  institution. 

The  rationale  for  inmate  aftercare  programs  has  been  addressed 
by  Pearce  who  states  that  "...  men  leaving  prison  face  countless 
fundamental  problems.  .  .men  must  be  prepared,  both  materially  and 
emotionally,  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  life  inside  and  that 
outside  the  prison  walls. "U     Pearce  contends  that  halfway  houses  should 
provide  a  home,  assistance  in  vocational  counseling/ training  and  finding 
employment,  financial  support,  education/recreational  opportunities, 
psychological  and  emotional  support /counseling  and  a  supportive  environ- 
ment.18 

Focusing  on  the  characteristics  of  clients,  Trojanowiecz  emphasizes 
that  a  resident  utilizing  a  halfway  house  with  potential  success  should 
have  the  ability  to  work  out  his  problems  in  a  group  situation,  be 
willing  to  become  actively  involved  in  one  of  the  academic  or  vocational 
programs,  be  motivated  and  be  able  to  tolerate  the  closeness  of  the 
group  situation.  y 

The  treatment  philosophies  most  prevalent  in  contemporary  halfway 
houses  are  milieu  therapy,  reality  therapy,  group  therapy,  and  behavior 
modification.   Bailey  maintains  that  most  correctional  treatment  programs 
are  based  on  some  combination  of  four  premises  with  regard  to  the 
offender's  major  problem.   The  sick  premise  focuses  on  therapy,  the 
group  relations  premise  on  interactions  with  associates,  the  deficit 
premise  on  occupational  skills,  and  the  activity  premise  on  leisure  time 
and  recreation. 

In  summary,  the  functions  of  a  modern  halfway  house  as  defined  in 
this  project  are  as  follows: 

The  halfway  house  accepts  ex-offenders  released  from  prison, 
provides  the  basic  necessities  of  room  and  board,  and  attempts  to 
determine  each  individual's  reintegration  problems,  plan  a  program 
to  remedy  these  problems,  and  provide  supportive  staff  to  assist 
the  resident  in  resolving  problems  and  returning  to  society  as 
a  law-abiding  citizen. 


Scope  of  Halfway  House  Operations 

Specifically,  data  generated  during  this  study  indicate  that  halfway 
houses  are  emerging  as  an  important  and  significant  element  in  the 
American  correctional  system.   It  was  found  that  there  are  approximately 
four  hundred  facilities  in  the  United  States  which  operate  as  halfway 
houses,  and  that  nearly  half  of  this  total  serve  offenders  during  their 
transition  from  incarceration  to  the  community.   The  data  cited  below 
were  gathered  from  transitional  houses,  but  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  apply  to  all  houses.   Houses  which  focus  on  aftercare  were  located  in 
all  states  except  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.   These  houses  ranged 
in  size  from  six  to  one  hundred  forty  beds  with  an  average  of  twenty- 
five.   Based  on  this  average,  a  projection  of  a  total  bed  capacity  of 
10,000  for  all  four  hundred  halfway  houses  is  not  unreasonable.   The 
average  length  of  stay  at  the  houses  ranges  from  eight  to  sixteen 
weeks  with  a  mean  lying  near  twelve.   Combining  these  two  findings  it 
can  be  estimated  that  all  halfway  houses  have  the  potential  capacity  to 
serve  from  30,000  to  40,000  persons  per  year  if  current  operating 
practices  are  maintained  and  capacity  is  efficiently  utilized. 

Residential  Inmate  Aftercare  Process 

This  section  provides  a  description  of  the  inmate  aftercare  process 
as  it  actually  occurs  in  the  United  States.   Data  were  collected  from 
one  hundred  fifty-three  telephone  interviews  with  directors  of  inmate 
aftercare  projects  across  the  United  States  and  from  thirty  site  visits 
to  selected  inmate  aftercare  projects.   The  data  presented  here  are  a 
distillation  which  is  representative  of  the  vast  majority  of  facilities 
commonly  known  as  "halfway  houses"  and  operating  as  residential  inmate 
aftercare  facilities. 

There  are  three  basic  functions  which  occur  to  varying  degrees  in 
all  the  programs  surveyed:   referral,  intake  and  programming. 

Referral  Process 

At  its  most  general  level,  the  referral  function  is  the  directing 
of  potential  clients  to  the  halfway  house.   Referral  does  not  imply 
acceptance  into  the  house  program,  it  implies  only  an  interest  in  the  program 
for  a  particular  offender  on  the  part  of  the  offender  himself,  the  half- 
way house  or  institutional  staff  or  an  interested  party.   The  actual  re- 
ferral process  varies  among  houses  and  referral  agents  and  can  be  quite 
complicated. 

One  important  factor  in  the  referral  process  is  the  relationship  of 
the  house  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  particularly  the  correctional 
institution  from  which  offenders  are  referred.   Of  importance  here  is  the 
degree  to  which  relations  between  the  house  and  the  institution  are  close 
and  formal.   For  houses  which  operate  primarily  as  work  release  or  pre- 
release centers  for  particular  institutions  (which  generally  occurs  with 
public  agencies)  and  have  close  ties  to  them,21  the  referral  process  is 
often  totally  controlled  by  the  institutional  staff. 
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Houses  with  close,  formal  ties  with  institutions  have  very  little,  if 
any,  control  over  the  individuals  referred  to  them.   On  the  other  hand, 
such  houses  do  not  face  the  necessity  of  recruiting  referrals  since  the 
latter  flow  almost  automatically  to  them. 

In  contrast  to  houses  of  this  type,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
halfway  houses  which  are  private  operations  and  do  not  enjoy  a  close  formal 
relationship  with  correctional  institutions.  ^  These  houses  exist  on  the 
periphery  of  the  traditional  criminal  justice  system  and  for  them,  the 
referral  function  is  most  critical.   Houses  of  this  sort  must  rely  on  in- 
formal relationships  with  criminal  justice  system  personnel  which  are 
established  both  through  direct  contact  with  persons  who  can  act  as  referral 
sources  and  through  less  direct  contact  in  the  form  of  more  traditional 
public  relations  effort.   The  referral  function  typically  requires  a 
great  deal  of  effort  from  house  staff,  especially  for  newer  houses. 
Balancing  out  this  problem,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  non-institutionally 
affiliated  house  has  a  greater  number  of  potential  referral  sources  than 
does  the  house  closely  tied  to  an  institution. 

Overall,  the  referral  process  is  critical  to  the  operation  of  a  half- 
way house,  particularly  if  its  associations  with  the  traditional  criminal 
justice  system  are  indirect  and  informal.   Interestingly  enough,  however, 
most  houses  devote  only  a  small  portion  of  their  personnel  time  to  the 
referral  process.   This  is  because  they  are  often  short  of  staff,  and  first 
priority  for  staff  time  is  providing  services  to  present  clients. 

Intake  Process 

The  intake  process  commences  when  house  staff  begin  evaluating  a  client 
who  has  been  referred  to  the  halfway  house.   This  process  includes  all  the 
activities  aimed  at  orienting  the  client  to  the  rules,  regulations,  goals, 
and  philosophy  of  the  house  program.   The  process  culminates  with  the 
acceptance  of  a  client  by  the  house.   A  useful  continuum  for  discussing  the 
intake  process  rests  on  the  concept  of  supportive  and  interventive  houses 
suggested  by  Koslin,  e_t  al.   They  suggest  that: 

"In  general,  supportive  community  residency  programs,  or  half- 
way houses,  tended  to  have  professional  staff,  offered  few,  if  any 
counseling  services,  and  were  geared  toward  resource  identification 
for  offenders." 
while; 

"Interventive  residences.  .  .had  a  relatively  large  number  of 
professional  staff,  extensive  counseling  services,  and  were  geared 
to  providing  an  intervention  system  for  its  residents."  J 

In  supportive  houses,  the  intake  function  focuses  on  whether  the 
client  is  in  need  of  the  support  the  house  has  to  offer,  and  if  he  is  capable 
of  utilizing  this  support  for  his  own  benefit.   He  must  have  some  personal 
resources  of  his  own.   The  resources  considered  critical  variables  affecting 
his  potential  success  in  the  house  include:   the  level  and  extent  of  family 
and  community  ties,  the  potential  for  employment  and/or  skill  development, 
mental  health,  physical  condition,  level  of  motivation  to  seek  and  hold 
employment,  desire  to  succeed  in  the  community,  and  level  of  savings.   House 
staff  attempt  to  assess  these  resources  through  interviews  and  institutional 
records. 
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In  interventive  houses,  concerned  with  "treating"  the  client's  de- 
ficiencies of  personality  and  social  adjustment,  the  intake  process  is  focused 
on  diagnosis  and  classification.   "Treatment  programs"  tend  to  require  large 
amounts  of  staff.   Within  these  programs,  staff  may  become  specialists, 
either  with  a  certain  type  of  offender  or  specific  program  function. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evaluation  and  focusing  on  the  match  of  the 
client's  needs  versus  resources  available  to  the  house,  a  decision  regarding 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  client  is  made.   Following  this,  the 
specific  intake  activities  vary  between  houses,  although  most  include  an 
orientation  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  philosophy  of  the  house  and  an 
intake  interview.   Residency  patterns  during  the  orientation  plan  also  vary; 
however,  clients  are  often  initially  restricted  to  the  house  for  a  fixed 
time  period  ranging  from  two  to  thirty  days. 

Programming  Process 

The  programming  process  is  difficult  to  sub-divide,  because  the  entire 
process  is  devoted  to  a  single  goal:   reintegrating  the  offender  into  the 
community.   In  practice,  the  steps  listed  below  cannot  be  clearly  separated; 
however,  in  this  report  they  are  treated  separately  to  enhance  the  clarity 
of  discussion. 

Development  of  the  program  plan:   Programming  begins  with  the  development 
of  a  plan  with  objectives  and  quite  often  time  frames  for  the  client  to 
follow  during  his  stay  at  the  halfway  house.   The  plan  can  be  formal  and 
presented  as  a  contract,  or  informal  and  exist  as  an  "understanding" 
between  the  house  and  the  client.  Most  houses  pride  themselves  on  individual- 
izing the  plan  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  client,  although  occasionally 
houses  require  all  residents  to  adhere  to  a  single  plan.   The  plan  initially 
consists  of  goals,  objectives  and  means  (which  are  continuously  developed) 
for  achieving  the  goals.   Objectives  range  from  quite  vague  such  as  "no 
serious  behavioral  incidents"  to  specific  such  as  to  "find  and  hold  employment 
for  six  months."  The  means  for  achieving  objectives  are  frequently  implicit, 
and  must  be  inferred  from  the  services  which  the  house  offers  to  its 
clients.   There  is  a  trend,  however,  to  explicitly  spell  out  means  so  that 
the  clients  will  have  no  misunderstanding  concerning  their  required  per- 
formance while  at  the  house. 

Service  Provision  and  Client  Participation:   After  the  plan  has  been  developed, 
the  resident  and  the  staff  concentrate  on  accomplishing  stated  objectives. 
Plan  fulfillment  requires  the  provision  of  services  which  the  house  either 
offers  itself  or  arranges  through  outside  community  agencies.   Interpersonal 
counseling  is  the  most  frequently  offered  in-house  service  with  employment 
counseling  and  placement  ranking  second.   Vocational  testing  is  the  com- 
munity agency  service  most  frequently  utilized  by  halfway  houses,  with  voca- 
tional skill  training  ranking  second.   In  terms  of  client  utilization  of 
available  community  resources,  employment  counseling  and  placement  ranks 
first,  followed  by  recreation,  vocational  testing,  and  financial  assistance 
and  counseling  in  that  order.   Overall,  the  data  tend  to  indicate  a  heavy 
concentration  on  interpersonal  counseling  and  services  related  to  employ- 
ment counseling  and  placement.   Interpersonal  counseling  tends  to  be  offered 
within  the  house;  vocational,  educational  and  employment  services  are  most 
frequently  provided  by  community  agencies. 
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Regardless  of  the  philosophy  of  the  house,  or  the  extent  of  services 
provided,  the  mechanics  of  participation  in  the  program  are  similar.   The 
clients  must  observe  at  least  minimum  security  requirements,  often  by 
checking  in  and  out.   They  must  maintain  their  rooms  and  possessions  in 
suitable  condition.   House  duties  must  be  performed.   Counseling  and  therapy 
sessions  must  be  attended.   Jobs  must  be  found  and  then  maintained  through 
dependability  and  good  performance.   Undesirable  behaviors  must  be  avoided. 
Positive  attitudes  have  to  be  developed  and  displayed.   During  the  partici- 
pation period  the  interaction  between  the  house  staff  and  residents  is  often 
close  and  intense,  with  the  staff  providing  the  services,  the  client 
reacting  to  them,  and  both  attempting  to  achieve  program  plan  objectives. 

Review  of  Client  Participation  and  Progress;   The  continuancy  evaluation  is 
the  process  of  reviewing  a  client's  progress  in  the  halfway  house  program. 
This  evaluation  can  result  in  the  client  remaining  at  the  halfway  house, 
modifying  his  program,  being  sanctioned  within  the  house,  being  evicted 
from  the  house,  or  leaving  the  house  as  a  complete  or  partial  success. 
The  actual  process  of  evaluation  is  continuous,  but  the  decision  which 
results  from  the  evaluation  is  usually  made  only  periodically,  unless  the 
client  loses  his  job  or  commits  a  crime. 

For  most  halfway  houses,  review  is  conducted  during  regular  staff 
meetings.   Reviews  can  occur  as  frequently  as  daily;  however,  weekly, 
biweekly  or  monthly  review  is  more  common.   A  wide  variety  of  information 
sources  feed  into  the  review  process,  with  staff  reports  of  client  be- 
havior and  employer  reports  of  job  progress  the  two  most  frequently  used 
sources.   Some  of  the  less  common  sources  of  information  are  the  police, 
staff  members  of  other  agencies  serving  the  halfway  house  clientele,  grade 
cards,  payroll  check  stubs,  and  client  self-reports. 

The  Release  Decision  and  Process:   The  release  decision  is  based  on 
information  generated  during  the  evaluation  process  and  the  client's  actual 
preparations  to  leave  the  house.   The  need  for  staff  to  consider  release  is 
likely  to  be  triggered  by  a  specific  event  such  as  exceeding  the  "average 
stay"  or  achieving  program  plan  goals  and  objectives.   The  actual  decision 
to  release  whether  made  by  the  staff,  the  client,  or  both,  implies  that 
the  client's  progress  in  the  program  has  been  compared  with  what  is  con- 
sidered his  potential  for  progress  and  any  discrepancy  is  minimal. 

If  release  is  to  the  community,  the  client,  often  with  help  from  the 
halfway  house  staff,  locates  and  prepares  suitable  housing.   If  the  client 
is  on  parole  or  probation,  he  prepares  a  release  plan  which  includes 
employment,  housing,  education  and  financial  plans  for  the  future.   Interest- 
ingly, the  client's  handling  of  these  final  tasks  at  the  halfway  house  are 
often  used  as  the  terminal  criteria  for  judging  his  readiness  for  release. 

Follow-up:   There  are  three  reasons  for  a  house  attempting  to  provide 
follow-up  services  or  maintain  contact  with  former  residents.   First,  there 
are  situations  where  services  offered  to  clients  following  their  release 
may  prevent  their  encountering  further  legal  troubles.   Second,  it  is 
important  for  research  and  evaluation  purposes  to  be  aware  of  the  behavior 
of  ex-residents.   Third,  there  are  situations  where  a  client  has  been 
prematurely  released  or  has  encountered  difficulties  which  suggest  that 
he  might  profit  from  returning  to  the  program. 
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Despite  these  rationales,  client  follow-up  is  generally  rather  poorly 
defined  and  executed.   Due  to  the  shortage  of  staff  and  resources,  minimal 
effort  is  devoted  to  the  process  and  consequently  returns  from  efforts 
are  low. 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  detailed  client  flows  through  a  generalized 
inmate  aftercare  program.   It  defines  the  functions  discussed  above  in 
terms  of  critical  processes  and  decisions.   (For  a  narrative  of  Figure  1 
see  Appendix  A.) 


Halfway  House  Evaluation:   State  of  the  Art 

The  following  discussion  attempts  to  clarify  the  present  state  of 
the  art  for  evaluations  of  halfway  houses  in  corrections  by  identifying  the 
factors  which  have  affected  the  development  of  evaluations  efforts.   The 
first  section  categorizes  and  tabulates  the  evaluations  and  evaluative 
research  endeavors  which  have  been  conducted.   The  second  section  cites  the 
general  methodological  concerns  integral  to  applied  research  of  social 
programs  and  the  specific  problems  encountered  in  halfway  house  research 
and  evaluation. 

Evaluation  Categories 

A  review  and  summary  of  halfway  house  evaluations  and  evaluative 
research  was  effected  through  a  literature  search,  requests  for  information 
from  criminal  justice  agencies,  researchers  in  the  corrections  field  and 
members  of  the  residential  inmate  aftercare  NEP  Advisory  Committee.   From 
these  sources  fifty-five  "evaluation"  studies  and  reports  have  been 
collected.   A  typology  based  upon  outcome  measures  used  to  assess  program 
effectiveness  was  developed.   The  categories  which  have  emerged  include 
(1)  in-program  success  rate,  (2)  post-program  success  (which  is  subdivided 
into  experimental,  quasi-experimental  and  non-experimental  research  designs), 
(3)  efficiency  analysis  and  (4)  descriptive/subjective  assessments. 

Reviews  of  the  fifty-five  evaluative  studies  of  adult  residential 
inmate  aftercare  programs  in  corrections  were  completed.   A  large  number 
of  the  studies  are  empirical  with  a  few  subjective  assessments.   The 
selection  of  the  studies  was  guided,  though  not  restricted,  by  sample 
characteristics  defined  by  the  project:   adult  residential  inmate  aftercare 
programs.   The  outcome  determinants  of  the  studies  were  classified  into 
four  categories,  although  a  number  of  studies  involve  more  than  one  outcome 
determinant.  ^  The  first  category,  in-program  success  rates,  consists 
primarily  of  non-experimental  empirical  observations.   Studies  in  this 
category  consist  mainly  of  frequency  tabulations  or  percentages  of  successful/ 
unsuccessful  completers  of  the  halfway  house  program.   This  outcome  determinant 
is  alternately  referred  to  in  the  studies  as  success  rate,  termination 
status,  program  completion  or  graduation.   The  outcome  in  these  studies  is 
primarily  measured  in  a  dichotomous  fashion  (e.g.,  success-failure,  favorable 
termination-unfavorable  termination).   Several  studies,  however,  used 
additional  outcome  categories  in  assessing  program  outcome  (e.g.,  partial 
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success  or  neutral  termination)  or  further  defined  the  categories  in  be- 
havioral terms.   The  majority  of  the  studies  in  this  category  provided 
little  if  any  operationalization  of  program  success  rate,  other  than  the 
implied  transference  from  the  halfway  house  to  the  community  or  to  parole 
status.   Those  studies  that  did  define  in-program  success  rate,  did  so 
in  terms  of  meeting  certain  goals  or  objectives2^  (in  some  cases  by 
fulfilling  a  contract  or  progressing  through  specific  phases).   The  most 
common  objectives  were  posed  in  terms  of  the  following:   (1)  job  placement, 
or  training/educational  enrollment,  (2)  residing  at  the  house  for  a 
specified  period  of  time,  (3)  accumulated  savings,  (4)  development  or 
improvement  of  social  problem-solving  skills  and  (5)  abiding  by  house 
rules  and  regulations  (including  no  criminal  activity). 

The  second  classification  is  post-program  success  which  is  sub- 
divided into  those  outcome  determinants  which  are  measured  by  experimental 
or  quasi-experimental26  design  and  those  which  are  measured  by  non- 
experimental  methods.   In  the  majority  of  these  programs,  the  outcome  is 
measured  by  recidivism  (or  criminal  behavior)  or  by  positive  measures  of 
community  adjustment  (particularly,  employment  status,  with  somewhat  less 
emphasis  on  behavioral  and  attitude  adjustment). 

The  third  category,  efficiency  analysis,  assesses  cost  effectiveness 
or  capacity  Utilization.   Several  studies  were  reviewed  which  focused  on 
a  comparative  analysis  of  the  cost  of  halfway  houses  relative  to  institu- 
tional cost.   Usually  the  outcome  was  measured  in  terms  of  per  diem  costs. 
Integral  to  this  analysis  is  a  determination  of  capacity  utilization  or 
rate  of  occupancy.   Per  diems  are  sometimes  projected  for  the  more  efficient 
(in  most  cases)  eighty-five  percent  rate  of  occupancy.   Several  in-program 
success  rate  studies  also  included  per  diem  assessments,  not  always  with 
comparison  figures  for  corresponding  institutions,  however. 

The  fourth  classification  involves  a  number  of  studies  which  used 
descriptive  or  subjective  assessments  of  the  effectiveness  or  impact  of 
the  halfway  house.   Several  of  these  administered  questionnaires  to  staff 
and/or  residents  to  obtain  an  in-house  assessment  of  the  program.   Other 
studies  were  forms  of  surveys  to  determine  community  attitude  toward  the 
halfway  house.   Also,  several  on-site  evaluations  were  collected  which 
usually  took  the  form  of  interviews  followed  by  a  descriptive  assessment 
with  recommendations. 

Of  the  fifty-five  halfway  house  evaluative  studies  reviewed,  twenty- 
four  addressed  the  success  (or  program  completion)  rate  within  the  programs. 
Thirteen  reports  assessed  the  efficiency  of  the  halfway  house  program, 
primarily  in  terms  of  cost.   Post-program  success  or  impact  was  focused 
upon  in  thirty-five  studies;  sixteen  of  these  studies  were  non-experimental 
although  empirical  in  nature;  seventeen  used  quasi-experimental  designs; 
two  studies  utilized  experimental  designs  with  random  assignment  to 
conditions.   In  the  remaining  category,  there  were  eleven  subjective  or 
descriptive  assessments.   These  studies  included  several  on-site  subjective 
evaluations,  some  staff  or  client  questionnaire  assessments  of  aspects 
of  the  halfway  house  program  and  surveys  primarily  concerned  with  neighbor- 
hood or  community  assessment  of  the  halfway  house.   (See  Appendix  B  for  a 
crosstabulation  of  evaluations  by  house  affiliation,  type  of  evaluation 
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design  and  evaluating  agency  and  a  bibliography  of  the  evaluations  reviewed.) 

Evaluation  Problems 

Program  evaluation  can  be  defined  as  the  measurement  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  program's  goal(s).   This  definition  necessitates  the  identifica- 
tion and  operationalization  of  those  goals  to  facilitate  their  measurement. 
Further,  in  order  for  this  definition  to  be  useful,  the  methods  used  to 
measure  goal  achievement  must  be  ".  .  .  sufficiently  precise,  valid,  and 
reliable  to  warrant  confidence  that  they  improve  the  quality  of  knowledge 
available  for  guiding  policy  makers. "2'   Inadequate  goal  clarity  is  a 
prevalent  problem  in  evaluation  and  research.   The  criterion  used  for  measuring 
halfway  house  program  effectiveness  has  primarily  been  recidivism.   Re- 
cently, however,  the  validity  of  using  recidivism  rates  (especially  as  a 
dichotomous  measure)  as  the  only  measure  to  evaluate  program  effectiveness 
has  been  questioned.    The  use  of  recidivism  as  a  dichotomous  measure 
(success/failure)  has  not  proven  to  be  a  sensitive  measure  of  a  program's 
achievement  of  goals.   Conrad^"  indicates  that: 

Three  main  factors  should  be  considered  in  developing  recidivism 
statistics:   the  nature  of  events  to  be  counted,  categorization 
of  the  behaviors  and  degrees  of  seriousness  to  be  included,  and 
duration  of  the  follow-up  period. 

However,  the  importance  of  measuring  the  effect  of  correctional  programs 
on  subsequent  criminal  activity  is  emphasized  strongly  across  the  criminal 
justice  system.   Thus,  in  using  recidivism  as  one  of  several  measures, 
Conrad30  indicates  that  it  should  be  defined  in  reconviction  terms. 
Operationally,  recidivism  would  be  measured  by 

.  .  .  (1)  criminal  acts  that  resulted  in  conviction  by  a  court, 
when  committed  by  individuals  who  are  under  correctional  super- 
vision or  who  have  been  released  from  correctional  supervision 
within  the  previous  three  years,  and  by  (2)  technical  violations 
of  probation  or  parole  in  which  a  sentencing  or  paroling  authority 
took  action  that  resulted  in  the  offender's  legal  status.31 

32  "\1 

Seiter   and  Moberg  and  Ericson,  J  however,  note  the  need  for  a  continuous 

rather  than  dichotomous  measure  of  recidivism  and  cite  several  studies 
which  utilized  severity  of  offense  scales.   Thus,  it  is  emphasized  that 
"...  outcome  measures  need  to  be  sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect  gradual 
changes  in  attitude  and/or  behavior."3^  Consequently,  future  evaluations 
should  employ  continuous  measures  of  recidivism  in  conjunction  with  measures 
of  intermediate  goal  attainment  and  positive  measures  of  community  ad- 
justment. 

35 
In  discussion  of  intermediate  goal  attainment  Vasoli  and  Fahey   note 

that  vocational  rehabilitation  leading  to  stable  employment  is  now  the 
more  prevalent  variable  measured.   It  is  reported  that  vocational  re- 
habilitation can  (1)  prepare  ex-offenders  for  careers  which  will  help 
them  become  self-sustaining,  (2)  motivate  and  train  ex-offenders  to  enter 
accepted  avenues  of  employment  seeking  upward  mobility  and  (3)  reduce 
recidivism  when  used  in  conjunction  with  supplementary  services  (e.g., 
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counseling,  group  therapy).   Seiter   developed  an  Acceptable  Behavior 
Scale  to  measure  adjustment  behavior  in  the  community.   The  emphasis  of 
the  scale  is 

...  on  work  or  educational  stability,  although  self-improvement 
qualities,  financial  responsibility,  parole  or  probation  progress, 
and  absence  of  critical  incidents  or  illegal  activities  are  also 
included. ^' 

Together,  the  Acceptable  Behavior  Scale  and  Criminal  Behavior  Severity 
Index   form  a  measure  of  halfway  house  program  effectiveness  termed 
"Relative  Adjustment."  Along  these  same  lines,  Ward39  lists  five  measurable 
outcomes  which  he  feels  are  indicative  of  an  effective  halfway  house 
program: 

1.  improved  parolee  performance  on  civilian  jobs  or  simply  main- 
taining employment; 

2.  "relating"  more  effectively  to  caseworkers,  correctional  officers, 
parole  agents  or  wives; 

3.  committing  fewer  or  less  serious  crimes  or  staying  out  longer 
on  parole  than  previous  releases; 

4.  showing  evidence  of  a  strengthened  ego;  and 

5.  development  of  greater  "emotional  stability." 

Many  halfway  houses  measure  in-house  program  effectiveness  by 
"success  rate"  or  positive  termination  from  the  halfway  house  program, 
usually  defined  by  explicit  objectives  which  a  resident  must  meet  in  order 
to  be  released  from  the  program.   There  are  some  general  categories  of 
objectives  common  to  most  halfway  house  programs.   These  include  (1)  a 
change  in  behaviors  and  attitudes  to  meet  the  norm  set  by  the  house, 
(2)  capability  of  effectively  communicating  and  relating  to  significant 
others,  (3)  employment  or  enrollment  in  an  educational  or  training  program, 
(4)  financial  responsibility  and  (5)  community  adjustment. 

Of  the  twenty-four  studies  which  looked  at  in-program  success  rate, 
the  most  common  presentation  of  results  took  the  form  of  percentages.   The 
percentages  generally  represented  the  program  completion  rate  of  residents 
during  a  given  period.   Less  frequently,  the  percentage  or  frequency  of 
failures,  partial  successes,  walkaways  or  absconds,  returns  to  prison  and 
neutrals  or  no  status  were  also  cited  depending  upon  the  study.   Success 
rates  cited  in  the  twenty-four  reports  averaged  sixty-one  percent.   The  range 
of  in-program  success  rates  reported  was  twenty-six  percent  to  ninety- 
three  percent.   Caution  should  be  used  in  interpreting  the  mean  success 
rate.   The  majority  of  the  studies  do  not  identify  the  criteria  used  to 
define  "success"  or  program  completion.   Also,  the  types  of  program,  types 
of  residents  and  time  of  the  study  vary  immensely. 

A  major  methodological  consideration  concerns  the  rigor  of  experimental 
designs  (particularly,  randomized  assignments  of  individuals  to  groups) 
which  results  in  confidence  in  the  validity  of  the  research  and,  therefore, 
in  confidence  in  the  information  provided  upon  which  to  base  policy 
decisions.   It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  to  randomly  assign  individuals 
to  groups  in  the  real  world.   Thus,  quasi-experimental  designs  have  become 
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more  frequent.   "Quasi-experiments  have  the  advantage  of  being  practical 
when  conditions  prevent  true  experimentation. "^0  Quasi-experimental  designs 
vary  in  what  they  do  and  do  not  control.   Thus,  interpretation  of  the 
results  and  drawing  of  conclusions  must  be  made  carefully,  taking  into 
consideration  what  has  and  has  not  been  controlled.   The  non-experimental 
design  studies  in  this  classification  focused  primarily  on  follow-up 
assessments  of  former  residents.   The  "...  inherent  weakness  is  that  they 
fail  to  control  for  many  of  the  rival  explanations  (that  observed  changes 
were  caused  by  something  other  than  the  program). "^1  A  large  number  of  the 
evaluative  studies  collected  fall  into  the  classification  of  post-program 
success  (non-experimental  design) .   The  reasons  for  the  use  of  non-experimental 
designs  include  the  relative  ease  of  implementation,  inaccessibility  to 
comparison  groups,  lack  of  resources,  and  "current  federal  practices"   of 
using  one-time  ex  post  facto  assessments  as  evaluations  of  major  social 
programs  (due  to  the  desire  for  short-term,  quick  results). 

Cost-benefit  analysis  is  often  viewed  as  an  alternative  to  evaluation 
research.   But  essentially  it  is  a  logical  extension  of  it.   In 
order  to  affix  dollar  values  to  the  benefits  of  a  program,  first 
there  has  to  be  some  evaluative  evidence  of  what  kinds  and  how  much 
benefit  there  has  been.^ 

Suchman   subdivides  evaluation  into  three  types:   effect,  effort  and 
efficiency.   Cost  effectiveness  is  an  example  of  efficiency  evaluation. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  surrounding  cost-benefit  analysis. 
Specifically,  the  problem  focuses  upon  the  inability  or  lack  of  knowledge 
available  to  quantify  the  intangible  benefits  of  a  social  program.   It  has 
been  stated  that  "The  purpose  of  cost-effectiveness  analysis  is  to  maximize 
an  economic  efficiency  or  a  social  welfare  objective(s)  or  some  combination 
of  both."    Very  few  studies  have  attempted  an  in-depth  cost-benefit 
analysis  as  described  above  by  Matthews  et  al.  "  The  reasons  for  such 
few  cost-benefit  evaluations  include  the  problem  of  quantifying  the 
intangible  benefits  of  a  social  program,  the  questionability  of  such 
analyses  being  defined  as  "evaluations"  and  the  various  methods  used  to 
determine  costs  and  cost  comparisons. 

Several  other  methodological  problems  and  considerations  were  en- 
countered in  reviewing  social  program  evaluative  research  in  general  and 
halfway  house  evaluations  specifically  which  include: 

1.  duration  of  follow-up 

2.  comparability  of  experimental  and  control  groups 

3.  adequate  sample  size 

4.  clear  delineation  of  the  research  questions  or  hypotheses 

5.  concise,  easily  understood  presentation  of  the  data  and  results 

6.  conclusions  and  discussion  should  be  consistent  with  the  results 

7.  appropriateness  of  statistical  tests 

8.  discussion  of  limitations  or  problems  encountered 

9.  discussion  of  implications  for  future  research 

10.  consideration  of  historical  or  programmatic  factors  affecting  the 
comparison  group 

11.  discussion  of  the  assumptions  underlying  the  hypotheses  and  their 
relation  to  the  variables  tested. 
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Additionally,  it  was  found  that  few  of  the  evaluations  or  research 
studies  scrutinized  previous  efforts  or  built  upon  the  results  of  past 
endeavors.   This  is  an  unfortunate  waste  of  time,  energy  and  knowledge. 
It  is  hoped  and  recommended  that  future  evaluation  efforts  will  review 
and  capitalize  upon  the  information  available  from  past  endeavors. 

Also,  it  is  imperative  that  the  information  and  results  being  accumulated 
to  date  be  utilized  and  applied  to  present  halfway  house  programs  and 
policies.   Specifically,  the  wealth  of  correlational  data  should  provide 
halfway  houses  with  some  basis  for  differential  treatment  programs  for 
specific  types  of  offenders. 

Although  halfway  houses  have  been  a  primary  force  in  the  change  in 
correctional  philosophy  from  institutional  to  community-based  programs, 
there  have  been  few  comprehensive  evaluations  measuring  their  efficiency. 
The  relatively  limited  amount  of  "good"  evaluative  research  on  halfway 
houses  seem  to  be  the  result  of  several  factors.   Such  factors  as  lack  of 
money  and  resources,  use  of  recidivism  as  the  measure  of  effectiveness, 
problems  of  random  assignment,  subject  mortality,  design  inadequacies,  goal 
operationalization  and  philosophy  ambiguity  have  hindered  conclusions 
concerning  the  success  and  effectiveness  of  halfway  houses  in  corrections. 

Pettibone   has  emphasized  the  need  for 

...  a  substantial  body  of  evaluative  research  on  the  effectiveness 
of  different  program  processes  with  different  types  of  offenders,  with 
different  categories  of  treaters  who  may  be  involved  and  under 
different  treatment  situations. 

This  emphasis  is  being  echoed  by  funding  sources,  correctional  field  pro- 
fessionals and  citizens.   The  need  for  systematic  evaluative  research 
which  utilizes  good  design,  randomization,  control  groups,  adequately 
operationalized  variables  and  consideration  of  intervening  variables  is 
being  stressed  by  various  sources: 

This  is  necessary  because  those  in  the  field  of  corrections  and  govern- 
mental funding  agencies  are  increasingly  inquiring  into  the  quality  of 
such  programs,  and  also  because  halfway  house  administrators  cannot 
afford  to  base  programmatic  judgments  on  "cumulative  experience"  or 
"intuition."  Virtually  the  whole  field  of  criminal  justice  has  always 
been  in  this  position.   Halfway  houses  must  avoid  this  vicious  circle 
of  perpetuating  something  which  may  well  be  ineffective  or  not  changing 
a  program  which  is  not  as  effective  as  it  could  be.^8 

Thus,  what  once  were  considered  innovative  demonstration  projects  in 
community-based  corrections  must  now  be  evaluated  to  determine  how 
effective  they  have  proven  to  be. 
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Halfway  House  Analytical  Framework  and  Assessment 
Introduction 


The  analytical  framework  for  the  assessment  of  residential  inmate 
aftercare  programs  (halfway  houses)  consists  of  the  linking  of  goals, 
objectives  and  activities  with  relevant  assumptions.   In  addition,  appropriate 
evaluative  methods  and  points  of  measurement,  as  well  as  external  factors 
affecting  measurements  are  delineated. 

The  framework  can  be  graphically  presented  either  as  a  hierarchy  of 
objectives  or  as  a  general  process  of  operations.   The  objectives  hierarchy 
(Figure  2)  includes  several  levels;  each  level  is  linked  to  those  above  and 
below  it.   The  various  levels  are  defined  as  illustrated: 

FIGURE  2 


•  A  statement  of  purpose 
under  which  the  halfway 
house  operates. 

•  The  critical  factors  required 
for  achieving  the  purpose. 

•  Specific  and  conceptually 
measurable  objectives  related 
to  in-house  objectives  to  be 
accomplished  in  light  of  the 
house  purpose. 

•  Activities  designed  to  accom- 
plish client  program  objectives, 


Figure  3  presents  the  framework  in  the  form  of  a  process  model.   In 
addition  to  the  elements  of  the  objectives  hierarchy  which  feed  into  the 
aftercare  process,  this  model  also  includes  environmental  influences 
impinging  on  the  process,  and  the  ex-offenders  who  are  the  inputs  to  the 
process.   These  additional  considerations  yield  a  framework  which  is 
adequate  for  evaluation  without  being  overly  broad. 

After  review  of  relevant  literature,  discussions  with  knowledgeable 
persons  in  the  aftercare  field,  and  discussions  with  program  managers,  the 
following  statement  of  purpose  or  goal  of  halfway  houses  has  been  determined: 

Assist  in  the  reintegration  of  ex-offenders  by  increasing  their 
ability  to  function  in  a  socially  acceptable  manner  and  reducing 
their  reliance  on  criminal  behavior. 
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To  accomplish  this  purpose,  halfway  houses  have  adopted  three  sub- 
goals.   These  sub-goals  are  general  in  nature,  and  oriented  toward  operations 
within  houses. 

•To  provide  clients  with  program  and  treatment  services  directed  toward 
reducing  the  disadvantages  and  problems  of  returning  to  the  community 
after  a  period  of  incarceration. 

*To  provide  a  sufficiently  secure  environment  for  clients,  designed 
both  to  safeguard  the  community  by  reducing  the  opportunity  for  un- 
observed deviant  behavior,  and  to  ensure  the  clients'  health  and 
well-being. 

To  provide  the  necessary  support  for  operations  of  the  house,  and  to 
allocate  resources  among  house  functions  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Basic  program  and  activity  objectives  are  illustrated  in  the  objectives 
hierarchy  (Figure  4)  and  later  detailed  in  separate  sub-goal  sections.  House 
purposes  and  sub-goals  are  now  discussed  and  linking  assumptions  and  measures 
of  effectiveness  identified. 

General  Purpose  and  Sub-Goals 

Determination  of  the  purpose  of  a  halfway  house  is  more  difficult  than 
it  might  initially  appear.   Statements  of  purpose  vary  among  houses  and  are 
often  abstract  and  difficult  to  define.   However,  responses  to  questions 
of  house  purpose  generally  focused  on  two  major  themes:   reintegration  of 
the  offender  and  reduction  of  recidivism. 

Reintegration,  although  itself  difficult  to  define,  generally  refers  to 
the  process  of  easing  the  transition  between  a  period  of  incarceration  and 
release  to  freedom  in  the  community.   More  specifically,  reintegration  is 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  and  reduce  the  multitude  of  problems  facing  the  ex- 
offender.   In  other  words,  reintegration  is  an  attempt  to  increase  the 
ability  of  the  ex-offender  to  function  in  society  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Of  course,  the  traditional  correctional  purpose  of  reducing  recidivism 
must  not  be  neglected.   Although  many  correctional  experts  are  attempting 
to  de-emphasize  the  use  of  recidivism  as  a  measure  of  program  effectiveness, 
public  sentiment  will  not  allow  us  to  forget  that  all  correctional  programs 
are  designed  in  the  hope  that  clients  will  discontinue  their  previous 
pattern  of  criminal  behavior. 

The  most  reasonable  solution  is  to  encourage  a  multiple  purpose  for 
halfway  houses,  emphasizing  both  reintegration  and  the  reduction  of  recidivism. 
However,  in  acknowledging  this  dual  purpose,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
house  has  the  client  under  supervision  and  treatment  for  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  generally  between  sixty  and  seventy  days.   It  is  question- 
able whether  anything  more  long  lasting  than  the  intermediate  provision  of 
room,  board  and  a  supportive  environment  can  be  accomplished  during  this  time. 

The  three  sub-goals  have  already  been  mentioned.   Again,  sub-goals  are 
those  critical  factors  assumed  to  be  required  for  accomplishing  the  purpose 
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of  the  house.  Although  all  identified  sub-goals  may  not  contribute  equally 
to  this  accomplishment,  and  may  overlap  in  their  contributions,  each  is  an 
important  aspect  of  halfway  house  operations  and,  therefore,  deserving  of 
separate  treatment  and  examination. 

Provision  of  Program  Services:   The  provision  of  program  services  is  perhaps 
seen  by  halfway  house  managers  as  their  most  important  contribution.   House 
staff  attempt  to  determine  individual  client  needs  and  then  utilize  either 
community  services  or  develop  resources  to  respond  to  these  needs.   The 
underlying  assumption  is  that  by  providing  these  services,  clients  will 
leave  the  house  less  disadvantaged  and  more  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
living  in  a  complex  society.   It  is  assumed  that  this,  in  turn,  will  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  ex-offender's  reliance  on  criminal  behavior. 

In  the  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  program  services  in  accomplish- 
ing the  house  purpose,  it  is  important  to  measure  the  extent  and  quality  of 
the  provision  of  services.   This  measure  can  best  be  accomplished  at  the 
basic  program  objective  level.   The  success  of  the  house  in  providing 
services  and  fulfilling  client  needs  can  be  determined  from  the  number  of 
program  objectives  accomplished  by  each  client.   Other  measures  of  the 
quality  of  services  could  be  client  (consumer)  suryeys,  evaluation  by  outside 
experts,  or  assessments  by  supervising  agents  such  as  parole  or  probation 
officers. 

Provision  of  Secure  Environment:   Although  security  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered an  important  element  in  the  operations  of  a  halfway  house,  a  variety 
of  activities  within  the  house  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  security  is  not 
an  entirely  forgotten  variable.   In  addition,  one  of  the  attractive  factors 
in  justifying  the  use  of  community-based  corrections  to  the  public  is  the 
fact  that  the  clients  reside  in  a  more  structured  and  supervised  environment 
than  standard  parole,  and  that  this  provides  a  "test"  of  the  ex-offender's 
readiness  to  return  to  society. 

The  assumption  linking  this  sub-goal  to  the  purpose  is  that,  by  pro- 
viding some  supervisory  restrictions  upon  clients,  the  opportunity  and 
temptation  for  criminal  activity  will  be  lessened,  and  staff  will  be  able 
to  foresee  the  coming  of  critical  incidents  and  perhaps  be  able  to  prevent 
them.   This  will  ease  the  client  through  the  initial  critical  periods 
following  release,  and  allow  time  for  treatment  services  to  take  effect. 

Achievement  of  this  sub-goal  is  also  more  appropriately  measured  in 
terms  of  the  accomplishment  of  basic  objectives.   These  basic  objectives 
most  often  focus  on  the  client's  behavior  while  in  the  program,  his  lack  of 
criminal  activities  during  residency,  and  the  client  program  completion  rate. 

Provision  of  House  Support  Operations:   This  sub-goal  covers  the  importance 
of  efficient  house  operations  in  accomplishing  the  house  purpose.   The 
general  assumption  is  that  an  efficiently  operated  house  will  be  more 
effective  in  provision  of  both  program  services  and  security  activities, 
which  should  produce  an  environment  conducive  to  client  reintegration. 

Determination  of  house  effectiveness  in  accomplishing  this  sub-goal 
also  comes  from  evaluations  of  basic  objectives.   The  more  adequately  the 
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house  accomplishes  objectives  such  as  fiscal  solvency  and  utilizing  qualified 
staff,  the  more  effectively  this  sub-goal  is  accomplished. 


Measurement  of  Goal  Achievement 


Within  this  framework,  the  important  measurement  is  designed  to  test 
the  assumption  that  provision  of  the  three  sub-goals  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  halfway  house.   This  test  must,  of  course,  be  completed 
under  a  controlled,  evaluative  design,  utilizing  control  and  experimental 
groups  and  conducting  a  follow-up  of  outcome  behavior  after  release  from  the 
house  to  the  community.   Obtaining  a  sufficiently  rigorous  evaluative  design 
is  simple  if  well-documented  techniques  are  followed. ^9  The  critical  segment 
of  this  analysis  is  the  design  of  appropriate  measures  of  outcome.   Program 
effectiveness  should  be  judged  by  a  measurement  of  the  ability  of  the  program 
to  accomplish  its  prescribed  purpose. 

Recidivism  indicators  alone  are  a  negative  measurement  of  criminal 
actions,  and  do  not  consider  positive  behavior  or  "adjustment."  The  re- 
integrative  model  and  definition  of  halfway  house  programs  mandates  an 
additional  measure  of  positive  behavior.   Since  halfway  house  programs  seek 
to  replace  negative-valued  behavior  with  positive  behavior,  outcome  measures 
should  include  both  types  of  indicators,  sensitive  enough  to  detect  slighter 
progressive  changes  in  the  individual. 

An  additional  method  of  measuring  goal  achievement  is  by  some  form  of 
efficiency  analysis.   Efficiency  measures  most  generally  assess  cost 
effectiveness  or  capacity  utilization.   Studies  often  focus  on  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  halfway  houses  relative  to  institutional  cost. 
Usually  the  outcome  is  measured  in  terms  of  per  diem  costs.   Integral  to 
this  analysis  is  a  determination  of  capacity  utilization  or  rate  of  occu- 
pancy.  Per  diems  are  sometimes  projected  for  the  more  efficient  (in  most 
cases)  eighty-five  percent  rate  of  occupancy.   In-program  success  rate 
studies  frequently  include  per  diem  assessments,  but  not  always  with  com- 
parison figures  for  corresponding  institutions. 

Finally,  a  number  of  studies  use  descriptive  or  subjective  assessments 
of  the  effectiveness  or  impact  of  the  halfway  house.   Staff  and/or  resident 
questionnaires  are  used  to  obtain  an  in-house  assessment  of  the  program. 
Other  studies  utilize  forms  of  surveys  to  determine  community  attitude 
toward  the  halfway  house.   Also,  on-site  evaluations  are  collected  which 
usually  take  the  form  of  interviews  followed  by  a  descriptive  assessment 
and  recommendations. 

In  summary,  to  test  the  assumption  that,  as  halfway  houses  achieve  the 
three  listed  sub-goals,  they  accomplish  their  stated  purpose,  requires  an 
outcome  indicator  developed  specifically  around  this  statement  of  purpose. 
Utilizing  a  controlled  design,  the  assessment  of  house  effectiveness  should 
include  a  measure  of  post-release  behavior  focusing  on  the  socially  accept- 
able behavior  of  the  ex-resident,  as  well  as  his  future  criminal  activity. 
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Measurement  of  Recidivism 


is: 


The  overall  goal  of  halfway  houses  as  stated  earlier  in  this  section 

to  assist  in  the  reintegration  of  ex-offenders  by  increasing  their 
ability  to  function  in  a  socially  acceptable  manner  and  reducing 
their  reliance  on  criminal  behavior. 

Since  the  measurement  of  socially  acceptable  behavior  has  been  seen  as  a 
more  amorphous  activity  to  operationalize,  recidivism  has  been  the  most 
common  measure  utilized  in  assessing  the  reintegrative  goal  of  halfway 
houses.   Indeed,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  halfway  house  evaluations 
employed  recidivism  as  the  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  house. 
Several  studies  have  also  attempted  to  measure  or  analyze  the  readjustment 
or  socially  acceptable  attitudes  and  behavior  of  former  halfway  house 
clients.   Correlational  analyses  to  determine  those  variables  associated 
with  post-program  outcome  are  addressed  in  a  number  of  studies.   Specific 
programmatic  activities  which  are  measured  are  addressed  under  specific 
sections  in  this  report  (e.g.,  employment). 

Thirty-five  studies  which  dealt  with  the  post-release  outcome  of 
residents  of  halfway  houses  were  located.   Of  these,  seventeen  utilized 
quasi-experimental  designs,  two  utilized  true  experimental  designs  and 
sixteen  merely  measured  the  outcome  of  halfway  house  residents. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  design  employed,  virtually  all  houses  which 
measured  recidivism  used  follow-up  periods  ranging  between  twelve  and 
eighteen  months.   Frequently,  however,  recidivism  measures  were  computed 
for  cohorts  (e.g.,  all  residents  leaving  the  halfway  house  during  a  given 
time  period) ,  and  it  was  not  explicitly  stated  whether  the  follow-up 
periods  were  equal  for  all  members  of  the  cohort. 

Quasi-Experimental  Designs:   Of  the  seventeen  studies  which  used  quasi- 
experimental  designs  in  comparing  post-program  recidivism  rates  of  the 
halfway  house  residents  and  comparison  groups,  eleven  of  the  studies 
reported  that  the  recidivism  rates  or  criminal  behavior  assessments  of 
ex-residents  were  less  than  those  of  the  comparison  group  (most  commonly, 
institutional  parolees);  three  of  these  studies  indicated  that  the  difference 
was  statistically  significant.   Five  of  the  seventeen  studies  concluded 
that  there  was  no  statistically  significant  difference  in  recidivism  rates 
between  groups.   Only  one  study-*^  reported  that  the  former  halfway  house 
residents  recidivated  more  than  comparable  probation  and  parole  groups. 

True  Experimental  Designs:   There  were  only  two  evaluations  of  halfway 
houses  utilizing  a  true  experimental  design  (one  which  randomly  assigned    / 
individuals  to  experimental  and  control  groups) .   Both  studies  found  no 
significant  differences  in  recidivism  or  failure  rates. 

Non-Experimental  Designs:   Recidivism  rates  or  "failure  rates"  were  cited 
for  sixteen  non-experimental  studies.   Recidivism  was  operationally  defined 
in  a  diversity  of  ways  across  these  studies.   Due  to  this  lack  of  a  common 
definition,  and  to  the  variation  in  the  length  and  chronology  of  the  time 
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periods,  caution  should  be  used  in  comparing  these  figures.   Recidivism 

rates  ranged  from  a  low  of  zero  to  a  high  of  forty-three  percent.   The  average 

recidivism  rate  cited  in  the  non-experimental  studies  was  twenty  percent. 

In  summary,  the  experimental  design  studies  found  no  significant 
differences  in  recidivism  rates  between  the  sample  of  former  halfway  house 
residents  and  a  control  group.   The  quasi-experimental  design  studies 
indicated  in  eleven  studies  that  former  residents  exhibited  a  lower  rate 
of  recidivism  comparatively  (primarily  in  comparison  with  institutional 
parolees).   Five  studies  indicated  no  difference  in  recidivism  rates.   One 
study  found  a  higher  rate  of  recidivism  for  the  halfway  house  sample. 

The  non-experimental  studies,  consisting  primarily  of  non-comparative 
follow-ups  of  former  residents  found  an  average  recidivism  rate  of  twenty 
percent,  ranging  from  zero  to  forty-three  percent. 

Based  primarily  upon  the  experimental  and  quasi-experimental  recidivism 
results,  it  would  appear  that  the  evidence  is  about  equally  divided  between 
lower  recidivism  rates  for  halfway  house  residents  or  no  difference  in 
recidivism  rates  when  compared  to  a  control  or  comparison  group.   Thus,  it 
is  suggested  that  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
Kaltway~houses  are  achieving  the  overall  goal  by  reducing  the  ex--of f enjier 's 
reliance  on  criminal  behavior.   Little  evidence  is  available  to  conclude 
that  halfway  houses  are  assisting  in  the  reintegration  of  ex-offenders  by 
increasing  their  ability  to  function  in  a  socially  acceptable  manner.   The 
evidence  that  is  available  indicates  no  difference  in  socially  acceptable 
adjustment  behaviors  of  former  residents  when  compared  to  a  relevant  group 
of  individuals. 

Measurement  of  Cost  Efficiency 

Good  evaluations  address  all  facets  of  program  operations.   However, 
the  literature  review  points  to  one  salient  fact:   that  most  halfway  house 
evaluations  address  primarily  two  major  issues.   First  we  find  an  evaluation 
of  the  impact  of  the  intervention  modality  (which  was  discussed  in  the 
previous  section),  and  secondly,  evaluations  are  conducted  to  specifically 
assess  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  program  or  its  capacity  utilization. 
The  emphasis  on  this  latter  aspect  of  evaluation  is  so  strong  that  often 
it  is  viewed  as  an  alternative  to  over-all  evaluation,  rather  than  only  one 
aspect  of  a  total  evaluation  effort. 

There  were  twelve  reports  which  conducted  efficiency  analysis  in  one 
form  or  another.   The  most  common  form  was  that  of  a  cost  analysis.   Eight 
of  the  twelve  evaluative  reports  compared  halfway  house  costs  with  state 
institutional  costs,  primarily  on  a  cost/man/day  or  per  diem  basis.   Six 
studies  reported  that  halfway  houses  cost  less  than  comparable  state 
institutions.   One  reported  that  it  cost  approximately  the  same  to  operate 
the  halfway  house  as  the  state  institution.   A  statewide  study  in  Minnesota 
reported  that  all  six  of  the  halfway  houses  operated  at  greater  cost 
than  a  state  institution.   One  house  in  the  Minnesota  study,  however,  was 
found  to  operate  at  less  cost  than  a  state  reformatory.   Another  study  of 
several  houses  which  had  recently  been  founded  estimated  less  cost  at 
capacity  utilization  (implying  that  current  operating  costs  were  higher 
at  less  than  capacity  utilization).  -*-  Three  studies  indicated  occupancy 
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rate  or  capacity  utilization.   Most  of  the  cost  analyses  reported  actual 
per  diems  followed  by  projected  per  diems  at  increased  occupancy — the 
ideal  occupancy  consistently  estimated  at  eighty-five  percent. 

The  per  diem  costs  cited  in  these  various  studies  ranged  from  a  low 
of  $13.19  to  a  high  of  $70.50  (a  house  with  only  twenty-one  percent 
occupancy).   These  figures  cannot,  however,  be  compared  due  to  the  variations 
in  programs,  diversity  in  calculation  of  per  diem  rate,  and  unequal  time 
periods. 

Capacity  utilization  figures  or  occupancy  rates  varied  from  a  low  of 
twenty-one  percent  to  a  high  of  seventy-six  percent.   Reasons  for  the  rates 
were  not  stated,  although  the  implication  was  that  the  desired  occupancy 
rate  was  higher  than  the  actual  rate.   This  implication  was  supported  by 
the  projected  per  diem  rates  often  cited  in  these  studies  which  are  based 
upon  a  higher  occupancy  rate  (usually  eighty-five  percent).   Possible 
explanations  for  these  low  utilization  rates  might  include  poor  relations 
with  potential  referral  agents,  lack  of  awareness  of  the  program  on  the 
part  of  referral  agents  and  difficulty  of  anticipating  and  scheduling 
referrals. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  operating  a  halfway  house,  data  were 
gathered  in  the  survey  done  in  connection  with  this  study  which  showed  an 
average  per  diem  cost  per  resident  of  $16.   This  figure  was  based  upon  data 
from  one  hundred  fifty-three  houses  which  reported  a  range  of  $l-$42  per  day 
per  client  costs.   There  were  two  modes,  one  between  $15  and  $16,  and  the 
other  between  $21  and  $22. 

With  regard  to  an  analysis  of  halfway  house  cost  analysis,  a  great 
number  of  questions  are  involved: 

1.  What  is  the  national  cost  average? 

2.  How  do  halfway  house  costs  compare  with  other  criminal  justice 
system  operations  costs? 

3.  Is  it  cheaper  to  use  halfway  houses,  jails  and  prisons,  probation/ 
parole  or  some  combination  thereof? 

4.  Should  not  the  benefits  to  the  offender  and  the  services  provided 
be  considered  in  selecting  among  the  available  alternatives? 

5.  What  about  the  time  factor? 

6.  Should  goals  and  objectives  be  considered? 

7.  If  these  goals  and  objectives  are  not  being  met,  regardless  of 
the  cost,  should  the  program  be  continued? 

8.  Should  the  house  be  bought  and  renovated,  rented  and  renovated, 
or  constructed  from  scratch? 

9.  Should  not  the  residents'  fiscal  contributions  to  society  also 
be  considered? 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  American  Bar  Association's  report  on  Cost 
Analysis  of  Correctional  Standards:   Halfway  Houses  recommended  further 
research  designed  to  address  the  following  questions: 

•What  are  the  short  and  long  run  facility  cost  differentials  between 

renting  and  buying? 
•What  is  the  most  efficient  facility  design? 
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*  What  are  the  most  efficient  combinations  of  staff? 

*  What  is  the  relationship  between  type  and  level  of  funding  and 
operating  costs?  Is  there  an  inflationary  effect  when  federal 
funding  is  assumed? 

'What  is  the  extent  of  indirect  costs?  What  is  the  most  efficient 
administrative  design? 

*  What  are  the  most  efficient  methods  of  distributing  resources 
provided  by  agents  external  to  the  criminal  justice  system? 

•What  are  the  trade-offs  between  opportunity  costs  to  clients  and 
criminal  justice  system  costs? 

*  What  are  the  aggregate  costs  to  the  community  of  a  halfway  house 
locating  within  it?52 

Related  questions  focusing  on  halfway  house  policy  are  also  identified: 

*What  are  the  output/benefit  effects  of  different  goals  and  policies 
of  halfway  houses? 

*  What  are  the  best  available  methods  for  measuring  societal  benefits? 

*  What  constitutes  a  "successful"  halfway  house  experience? 

*  What  are  the  output/benefit  effects  of  different  combinations  of 
services  to  be  provided  in-house? 

*  Which  types  of  clients  benefit  most  from  services  provided  in  a 
halfway  house  setting? 

All  of  the  above  considerations  make  it  difficult  to  generalize  at 
this  point  regarding  the  cost-effectiveness  or  cost-benefit  of  halfway 
houses.   The  diversity  of  operations  and  role  in  the  criminal  justice 
y  system  complicates  this  matter.   Generally,  halfway  houses  can  operate  at 
'       a  daily  cost  as  high  as  that  of  an  institution  and  higher  than  parole  and 
*V..   probation.   Further  analysis  should  control  for  divergent  cost  and  benefit 
^  factors,  as  well  as  the  house  function  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 


Measurement  of  Sub-Goal  Achievement 


The  three  major  sub-goals  generally  espoused  by  halfway  houses  are: 

1.  "to  provide  program  and  services  to  clients  focused  on  reducing 
the  disadvantages  and  problems  of  returning  to  the  community  after  a 
period  of  incarceration." 

2.  "to  provide  a  sufficiently  secure  environment  for  clients,  de- 
signed to  both  safeguard  the  community  by  reducing  the  opportunity  for 
unobserved  deviant  behavior,  and  to  ensure  the  client's  health  and  well 
being." 

3.  "to  provide  the  necessary  support  for  operations  of  the  houses, 

and  to  allocate  resources  among  house  functions  in  the  most  efficient  manner." 

In  order  to  explore  the  wide  variety  of  services  which  are  offered 
by  halfway  houses,  a  number  of 'intermediate  objectives  were  also  postulated. 
Each  objective  was  examined  in  terms  of  the  activities  which  contribute  to 
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its  achievement,  the  process  through  which  the  activities  operate,  environ- 
mental influences  and  the  assumptions  which  appear  to  link  the  activities 
to  objectives  and  outcomes.   Finally,  evidence  bearing  on  the  validity  of 
the  linking  assumptions  was  presented  and  assessed. 

A  wide  range  of  activities  are  used  by  halfway  houses  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  various  sub-goals  and  intermediate  goals.   Generally  speaking,  however, 
activities  involve  the  exercise  of  some  degree  of  control  over  the  clients' 
environment,  the  provision  for  clients'  basic  needs,  the  teaching  of  needed 
skills,  the  provision  of  support  and  counseling,  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  contacts  between  clients  and  community  resources.   These 
activities  are  manifest  throughout  the  entire  process  from  referral,  through 
intake  and  programming,  to  release  and  follow-up,  although  in  differing 
degrees  for  different  objectives.   Environmental  influences  upon  the 
activities  and  the  process  are  also  broad  in  scope,  but  include  such 
variables  as  the  state  of  the  economy,  community  attitudes  toward  the 
house,  and  the  availability  of  services,  facilities,  and  other  resources 
in  the  community. 

Techniques  for  measuring  the  performance  of  houses  with  regard  to 
sub-goal  achievement  vary  substantially  among  specific  objectives.   It  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  identify  a  number  of  frequently  recurring  dimensions, 
including  (1)  the  degree  to  which  the  basic  needs  of  houses  and  their 
clients  are  being  identified  and  met,  (2)  the  frequency  of  activities 
devoted  to  the  achievement  of  goals,  both  in-house  and  out-of-house,  and 
among  both  staff  and  residents,  (3)  the  frequency  of  critical  incidents  and 
crisis  intervention,  (4)  the  nature  of  subjective  assessments  of  houses 
and  their  programs  among  staff,  residents,  and  members  of  the  community, 
(5)  the  percentage  allocation  of  resources  (money,  time,  staff)  to  the 
various  objectives,  and  (6)  the  degree  to  which  programs  meet  prevailing 
standards  and  guidelines.   It  is  important  to  note  that  measurements  can 
identify  degrees  of  goal  achievement  as  opposed  to  simplistic  "yes-no" 
conclusions  regarding  attainment. 

The  following  sections  discuss  each  of  the  three  sub-goal  areas  and 
their  respective  intermediate  goals  with  respect  to  evidence  of  goal 
achievement. 

Program  and  Treatment  Services 

The  link  between  these  services  and  the  offender's  functioning  in  the 
community  is  complex,  unclear,  and  specific  to  the  service  provided.   It 
is  evident,  however,  that  halfway  house  personnel  believe  that  they  can 
provide  services  which  yield  long  lasting  effects  on  offender  behavior  in 
spite  of  the  relatively  short  contact  period  between  the  offender  and  the 
house. 

Employment:   Employment  of  the  offender  is  regarded  by  most  halfway  houses 
as  a  top  priority  objective.   With  the  exception  of  interpersonal  counseling, 
houses  report  that  more  program  effort  is  devoted  to  employment  related 
services  than  any  other  category  of  service.   Ninety  percent  of  the  house 
programs  surveyed  offered  some  employment  services  within  the  house,  and 
a  significant  number  of  the  remainder  offered  them  through  outside  agencies. 
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Assessments  of  halfway  house  employment-related  activities  indicated 
that  halfway  houses  are  assisting  a  large  proportion  of  residents  in  job 
placement  or  vocational  training.   In  most  studies  reviewed,  residents  of 
halfway  houses  were  employed  or  gained  employment  before  leaving  the  house. 
Many  of  the  employment  figures  were  quite  impressive,  considering  the  type 
of  client  and  generally  high  unemployment  rates.   However,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  these  high  rates  of  employment  do  not  continue  after  exit  from 
the  halfway  house. 

Employment  is  the  second  most  utilized  outcome  determinant  (following 
recidivism  measures)  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  halfway  houses. 
Correlational  analyses  between  client  characteristics  or  associated  variables 
and  reintegration  into  the  community  also  seem  to  indicate  that  employment 
is  a  crucial  variable  for  successful  readjustment. 

Education:   Improvement  of  the  offender's  educational  level  is  an  inter- 
mediate objective  for  a  number  of  halfway  houses.   Fifty-nine  percent  of  the 
halfway  houses  surveyed  reported  offering  educational  counseling  and  place- 
ment as  an  in-house  service,  and  thirty-one  percent  offered  the  in-house 
educational  services  themselves.   Most  houses  at  least  act  as  referral 
agents  for  educational  services  available  in  the  community. 

Available  studies  indicate  that  the  better  educated  fare  better  in 
residential  aftercare  programs,  but  that  educational  activities  in  halfway 
houses  do  not  appear  to  have  much  effect  on  adjustment  outcomes. 

Finances:   Assisting  the  ex-offender  to  achieve  financial  self-reliance  is 
frequently  expressed  as  an  objective  of  halfway  houses.   Almost  eighty 
percent  of  the  houses  surveyed  reported  that  they  offered  financial  assistance 
and  counseling  to  their  residents,  and  half  of  the  houses  which  offer  these 
services  devote  over  ten  percent  of  their  program  effort  to  them. 

Only  five  studies  were  found  which  assessed  the  financial  status 
or  skills  of  the  halfway  house  resident  and  the  effect  of  such  variables 
upon  his  subsequent  behavior  in  the  community.   Several  studies  indicate 
that  residents  are  being  assisted  by  the  house  in  achieving  self-reliance 
through  the  establishment  of  savings  accounts  or  by  placement  in  jobs.   A 
substantial  percentage  of  the  residents  are  reported  as  establishing  savings 
accounts.   Generally,  the  financial  status  component  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  behavioral  criteria  in  determining  the  former  resident's  ad- 
justment to  the  community.   The  results  concerning  the  effect  of  this 
variable  upon  adjustment  are  inconclusive. 

Family  Relationships:   A  positive  or,  at  least  non-disruptive,  relationship 
between  the  ex-offender  and  his  family  is  regarded  as  an  objective  by  most 
houses.   Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  houses  surveyed  reported  that  they 
offer  in-house  services  designed  to  achieve  this  objective;  however,  the 
median  level  of  program  effort  reported  as  devoted  to  this  objective  was 
only  five  percent. 

Although  several  studies  correlate  stable  family  relationships  with 
program  success,  limited  evidence  exists  to  support  the  effect  of  the 
resident's  relationship  with  his  family  upon  his  successful  adjustment  to 
the  community. 
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Interpersonal  Relations:   The  intermediate  objective  which  receives  most 
attention  in  surveyed  halfway  houses  is  developing  in  ex-offenders  the 
capacity  for  stable  and  socially  acceptable  patterns  of  interpersonal  re- 
lations.  The  houses  surveyed  reported  that  they  devoted  approximately 
thirty  percent  of  their  program  effort  to  counseling  for  interpersonal 
development  activities. 

The  results  of  available  studies  are  inconclusive  in  assessing  the 
impact  of  improving  or  developing  interpersonal  relationships  upon  post- 
release success.   It  is  disconcerting  to  find  that  so  little  evaluation 
has  been  done  regarding  the  utilization  of  counseling  activities  (especially 
when  interpersonal  counseling  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  priority  activity) 
or  the  link  between  the  resident's  ability  to  interact  in  stable,  socially 
acceptable  patterns  and  his  adjustment  to  the  community. 

Client  Self-Concept:   Improving  ex-offender  self-concept  is  an  objective 
often  espoused  by  halfway  house  personnel.   The  term  "self-concept"  is 
utilized  in  the  halfway  house  in  a  very  loose  way  to  denote  how  the  client 
views  himself.  House  personnel  assume  that  self-concept  is  an  important 
factor  in  preventing  recidivism  and  in  overcoming  the  effects  of  the  criminal 
stigma. 

No  studies  were  found  which  assessed  the  extent  of  activities  utilized 
by  the  halfway  house  to  improve  the  resident's  self-concept  or  the  actual 
improvement  in  resident  self-concept.   The  outcome  studies,  as  indicated 
earlier,  provided  varying  results.   Thus,  conclusions  regarding  the 
effects  of  counseling  upon  the  resident  post-release  behavior  are  ambiguous 
and  inconclusive. 

Drugs  and  Alcohol:   Reducing  clients'  dependence  on  drugs  and  alcohol  is 
the  major  objective  of  a  number  of  halfway  houses,  and  a  high  priority 
program  component  in  others.   Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  surveyed  houses 
provide  alcoholic  treatment  and  counseling,  and  fifty-five  percent  provide 
drug  treatment  and  counseling.   In  addition,  seventy-seven  percent  of  the 
houses  refer  fifteen  percent  or  more  of  their  residents  to  alcoholic  treat- 
ment services  in  the  community,  and  sixty-nine  percent  of  the  houses 
refer  fifteen  percent  or  more  of  their  residents  to  community  drug  treat- 
ment facilities. 

The  results  of  available  studies  indicate  contradictory  results  re- 
garding the  relationship  between  individuals  with  drug  or  alcohol  problems 
and  their  subsequent  adjustment  to  the  community;  some  indicate  that  such 
problems  have  a  detrimental  effect,  others  a  facilitative  one.   There  is 
apparent  concern  and  emphasis  upon  programmatic  activities  (as  indicated 
in  the  survey  results)  which  focus  upon  alcohol  and  drug  problems  of  the 
halfway  house  resident  but  no  studies  were  found  which  addressed  the 
utilization  of  activities  to  reduce  resident  drug  or  alcohol  dependence. 

Leisure  Time  Activities:   In-house  recreational  services  are  offered  by 
sixty-six  percent  of  the  houses  surveyed.   An  additional  fifty-seven  percent 
reported  that  twenty-five  percent  or  more  of  their  residents  utilized 
recreational  facilities  available  in  the  community. 
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For  an  activity  which  is  reportedly  emphasized  by  a  large  number  of 
halfway  houses,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  (other  than  those  from  the  survey 
data)  in  assessing  the  utilization  of  such  activities  or  their  effect 
upon  adjustment.   No  studies  were  found  which  assessed  leisure  time 
activities  in  halfway  houses  or  the  effect  of  such  activities  on  subsequent 
adjustment  behavior  in  the  community. 

Community  Placement:   Providing  the  ex-offender  with  a  suitable  community 
placement  upon  his  release  from  the  halfway  house  is  an  intermediate  objective 
which  most  houses  encourage.   It  is  interesting  that  houses  do  not  report 
that  they  spend  a  significant  proportion  of  their  program  effort  in  this 
area,  but  at  the  same  time  they  regard  it  as  important. 

The  one  available  study  demonstrated  that  halfway  houses  can  assist 
residents  in  finding  suitable  living  accomodation  in  the  community  prior 
to  release.   However,  results  of  one  study  which  does  not  specifically  con- 
sider community  placement  does  not  allow  definite  formulation  of  con- 
clusions. 

Physical  Disability:   Services  devoted  to  improving  or  minimizing  physical 
disabilities  rank  last  in  terms  of  services  provided  in-house  and  through 
community  agencies.   Twelve  percent  of  the  surveyed  houses  offer  physical 
rehabilitation  services  in-house,  and  thirty-six  percent  refer  clients  to 
community  agencies. 

No  studies  were  found  which  assessed  the  mechanisms  for  achieving 
specific  physical  disability  needs  of  halfway  house  residents  or  the  effect 
of  this  variable  upon  the  overall  goal  of  reintegration. 

Security  and  Resident  Well-Being 

This  sub-goal  is  multi-dimensional,  and  a  variety  of  services  and 
activities  are  required  for  its  achievement.   One  dimension  is  the  security 
of  the  facility  and  the  community.   Security  in  this  sense  can  be  interpreted 
as  the  protection  of  the  community  from  harmful  or  criminal  acts  of  the 
halfway  house  residents.   A  second  dimension  relates  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  residents  of  the  halfway  house.   Security  in  this  sense 
refers  to  protection  from  need.   The  provision  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  transportation  are  basic  activities  directed  toward  achievement  of 
this  dimension. 

Program  non-completion  or  negative  termination  rates  are  the  only 
indicators  of  in-house  security  which  are  currently  available.   Studies  which 
have  examined  these  rates  report  they  range  from  30  to  50  percent.   However, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  these  rates  include  a  great  deal  more  than  just 
in-house  misbehavior.   They  include  such  conditions  as  failure  to  adjust  to 
the  house  program,  failure  to  follow  house  rules,  or  loss  of  a  job.   This 
mixing  of  programmatic  failure  with  actual  misbehavior  precludes  any  con- 
clusion concerning  the  adequacy  of  in-house  security. 

Community  security  was  assessed  through  measures  of  resident's 
criminal  behavior  and  by  assessment  of  variation  in  crime  rates  and  property 
values  for  the  halfway  house  neighborhoods.   Studies  of  in-program  criminal 
behavior  report  that  2  to  17  percent  of  the  residents  are  charged  with  or 
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convicted  of  new  crimes  while  in  the  house.   A  wide  range  of  specific  crimes 
are  committed  with  approximately  25  percent  personal,  25  percent  property, 
and  the  remainder  drug,  public  order  or  unidentifiable.   There  is  no  evidence 
to  indicate  whether  criminal  behavior  is  confined  to  the  area  of  the  house 
or  scattered  throughout  the  community.   No  study  has  reported  an  increase  in 
area  crime  rates  attributable  to  the  opening  of  a  house,  nor  have  community 
residents  near  halfway  houses,  following  an  initial  period  of  adjustment, 
reported  any  perception  of  decreased  community  security  or  increased  criminal 
behavior.   Finally,  there  is  no  evidence  that  property  values  are  adversely 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  a  halfway  house.   Overall,  it  appears  that 
halfway  houses  are  achieving  community  security  levels  which  are  reasonable 
for  the  freedom  granted  their  residents  and  satisfactory  to  communities  in 
which  they  are  located. 

Administration  of  the  Aftercare  Program 

Funding:   The  provision  of  adequate  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  facility 
is  a  challenging  objective  for  most  halfway  houses.   The  link  between 
adequate  funding  and  program  operation  is  direct  and  cannot  be  disputed. 
Beyond  sustaining  operation,  however,  the  relationship  of  funding  to 
reintegration  is  not  so  clear. 

Funding  is  a  major  factor  affecting  many  aspects  of  a  halfway  house  s 
operation.   Indeed,  the  halfway  houses  surveyed  indicated  it  was  their 
foremost  concern.   No  information  is  available,  however,  upon  which  to 
base  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  halfway  house's  utilization 
of  funding  nor  the  effect  of  funding  upon  house  operations. 

Physical  Facilities:   The  halfway  house  must  have  a  suitable  physical 
facility  to  carry  on  its  program.   The  very  nature  of  the  aftercare  process 
requires  that  shelter  be  provided  for  the  participants.   Houses  surveyed 
indicated  that  locating  and  obtaining  a  suitable  structure  had  been  one 
of  their  most  difficult  initial  problems. 

Based  upon  the  survey  data,  a  large  proportion  of  the  halfway  houses 
reported  that  they  are  meeting  or  exceeding  the  standards  regarding  the 
physical  facility  as  set  by  the  International  Halfway  House  Association. 

Staffing:   The  provision  of  a  qualified  staff  is  an  important  administrative 
objective  for  a  halfway  house.   Most  houses  operate  under  the  assumption 
that  a  qualified  staff  with  particular  characteristics  is  most  effective 
in  promoting  reintegration  of  ex-residents. 

The  houses  vary  considerably  with  regard  to  the  kind  and  quality  of 
staff  used  in  the  program.   The  characteristics  of  educational  level, 
academic  discipline,  experience,  age,  race,  sex,  and  criminal  history  vary 
tremendously  from  program  to  program  making  it  difficult  to  assess  the  type 
and  effect  of  staff  upon  programmatic  activities  and  resident  progress. 

A  large  majority  (approximately  eighty  percent)  of  resident  assess- 
ments of  halfway  house  staff  were  very  favorable  or  indicated  the  staff 
(or  program)  was  very  helpful. 
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Community  Support:   Most  halfway  houses  attempt  to  encourage  support  for 
the  facility  and  its  programs.   There  seems  to  be  some  research  evidence 
which  indicates  a  lack  of  community  support  (instead  of  a  presence  of 
hostility)  toward  local  halfway  houses.   Some  houses  did  find  community 
support,  but  the  survey  data  seem  to  indicate  that  the  houses  are  not 
utilizing  methods  to  secure  community  understanding  and  acceptance  which 
can  lead  to  support. 

Basic  Needs:   All  halfway  houses  serve  the  intermediate  objective  of 
providing  for  the  ex-offender's  basic  needs  following  his  release  from 
incarceration.   The  assumption  is  that,  for  a  short  period  of  time  im- 
mediately following  release,  the  ex-offender  may  be  unable  to  provide  his 
basic  needs  without  assistance.  Based  upon  survey  data,  it  appears  that  a 
large  majority  of  halfway  houses  are  meeting  the  resident's  basic  needs  of 
food,  housing,  transportation  and  clothing. 

Community  Agencies:   Halfway  houses  pursue  the  intermediate  objective  of 
developing  close  working  relationships  with  community  agencies  and  referral 
agents  in  part  because  halfway  houses  are  generally  unable  to  provide  all 
the  services  that  ex-offenders  require  on  an  in-house  basis. 

The  survey  data  provide  support  for  the  contention  that  halfway  houses 
are,  for  the  most  part,  utilizing  community  agencies  to  provide  services 
for  house  residents.   The  quality  of  the  relationship  between  halfway  houses 
and  community  or  referral  agencies  seems  to  be  less  than  adequate,  however. 
Difficulty  in  obtaining  prompt  and  efficient  services  from  community 
agencies  was  noted  by  houses,  which  can  and  does  affect  the  overall  progress 
of  the  halfway  house's  residents  toward  reintegration. 

Program  Evaluation  and  Modification:   A  final,  intermediate  objective  is  to 
provide  for  the  evaluation  and  modification  of  the  house  program.   This  ob- 
jective implies  several  underlying  assumptions  which  are  rarely  articulated 
by  halfway  house  personnel.   One  assumption  is  that  the  overall  performance 
of  aftercare  programs  can  be  improved  by  modifying  the  program,  in  other 
words,  program  content  is  related  to  resident  success.   A  second  assumption 
holds  that  information  about  the  program  which  is  obtained  for  evaluation 
purposes  will  result  in  conclusions  useful  for  program  modification.   A  third 
assumption  holds  that  the  offenders  who  are  inputs  to  the  aftercare  process 
change  gradually  over  time,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  constantly  update 
the  program  to  account  for  this  change.  Finally,  evaluation  and  program 
modification  objectives  are  often  regarded  as  requirements  for  securing 
adequate  funding. 

The  majority  (seventy  percent)  of  the  halfway  houses  surveyed  reported 
that  evaluations  of  some  kind  had  been  done  on  their  program.   This  percentage 
would  indicate  that  halfway  houses  are  achieving  the  goal  of  evaluating 
their  program  and  its  activities.   However,  a  majority  of  the  houses  which 
reported  evaluation  efforts  also  reported  that  no  modifications  in  program 
activities  resulted  from  these  evaluations. 
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Conclusion 


The  following  is  an  overall  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  adult 
residential  inmate  aftercare  programs.   The  assessment  is  in  terms  of  the 
designed  framework,  its  operating  assumptions  and  the  information  available 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  halfway  house    program.   The  informa- 
tion used  as  a  basis  for  this  overall  assessment  stems  primarily  from  fifty- 
five  evaluative  studies  focusing  on  residential  aftercare  programs  and  the 
results  of  the  survey  of  halfway  houses  conducted  as  a  part  of  Phase  I  of  the 
National  Evaluation  Program  study.   The  preceding  sections  summarized  and 
assessed  the  evaluative  information  available  for  the  programmatic  activities 
upon  the  residents'  reintegration  into  the  community. 

The  emphasis  of  the  majority  of  presently  completed  halfway  house  out- 
come evaluation  studies  has  been  upon  the  measurement  of  recidivism  rates^ 
of  former  residents.   Fewer  studies  have  attempted  to  measure  "adjustment 
or  positive  modes  of  reintegration  into  the  community,  although  the  effect 
of  specific  programmatic  activities  upon  the  resident's  post-program  status 

(behaviors  and  attitudes)  have  also  begun  to  be  assessed  (specifically  employ- 
ment status,  financial  stability  and  drug  or  alcohol  involvement).   Measure- 
ment of  the  occurrence  and  effectiveness  of  halfway  house  programmatic 

activities  has  been  sparse  and  totally  absent  for  some  activities. 

In  terms  of  recidivism,  there  is  evidence  which  appears  to  lend  support 
to  the  statement  that  halfway  houses  do  succeed  in  reducing  the  recidivism 
rates  of  former  residents  in  comparison  to  ex-offenders  released  directly 
into  the  community.   However,  the  few  significant  findings  do  not  lend  re- 
liability to  this  conclusion.   Even  less  conclusive  evidence  is  available 
regarding  positive  measures  of  the  reintegrative  goal  of  halfway  houses. 
There  are  studies  which  address  the  effects  of  individual  programmatic 
activities  upon  the  resident's  subsequent  adjustment  to  the  community,  but 
a  gap  in  knowledge  exists  concerning  the  "relative  adjustment  of  ex-offenders 
in  terms  of  a  conglomerate  measure  of  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  various 
categories  of  clients.   When  assessing  the  cost  effectiveness  of  halfway 
houses,  it  has  generally  been  found  that  houses  operate  at  a  per  diem  cost 
as  high  or  higher  than  those  of  institutions  and  parole  or  probation.   The 
accuracy  of  the  findings  are  questionable,  however.   Many  questions  remain 
unanswered,  however,  regarding  analyses  of  cost  versus  benefits,  as  discussed 
above. 

Programmatic  and  treatment  services  were  identified  as  halfway  houses- 
first  major  sub-goal.   Analyses  of  this  sub-goal  w«%dlvlf *  ""% *££fieS 
and  assessed  as  such  in  this  report.   An  assessment  of  employment-related 
activities  concluded  that  halfway  houses  are  facilitating  job  placement  or 
vocational  training  for  a  large  percentage  of  their  residents   However, 
considerable  evidence  was  found  which  indicated  that  this  high  rate  of 
employment  does  not  appear  to  continue  after  release  from  the  house   suggesting 
a  neeTfor  more  research  to  determine  the  reasons  for  this  inconsistency. 
Educational  services  are  being  provided  by  many  halfway  houses,  and  evidence 
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achieving  financial  self-reliance  through  various  activities.   Again, 
results  concerning  the  effect  of  this  activity  upon  subsequent  adjustment 
are  inconclusive.   Little  evidence  was  found  to  determine  if  halfway  houses 
are  providing  services  which  would  improve  or  stabilize  the  resident's 
family  relationships.   Correlational  studies  were  discovered,  however,  which 
linked  this  variable  with  successful  post-release  behavior.   Thus,  a  gap 
exists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  impact  of  halfway  houses  upon  the  resident's 
establishment  of  a  satisfactory  family  relationship. 

A  high  priority  is  placed  upon  interpersonal  counseling  activities  in 
halfway  houses.   However,  little  evaluation  has  been  found  concerning  the 
provision  of  such  counseling  or  its  effectiveness.   The  importance  of 
future  research  in  this  area  cannot  be  overly  emphasized.   Also,  the  area 
of  resident  self-concept  has  been  lacking  in  evaluation.   Although  improve- 
ment of  the  resident's  self-image  is  espoused  by  a  large  majority  of  halfway 
houses,  no  studies  were  found  which  measured  the  achievement  of  this  activity 
or  established  a  link  between  this  activity  and  the  resident's  post-release 
behavior,  even  though  some  correlational  evidence  suggests  such  a  link  is 
present. 

Reducing  dependence  on  drugs  or  alcohol  is  an  activity  performed  by 
many  houses.   No  evidence  was  found  to  demonstrate  whether  houses  achieve 
this  goal  or  whether  there  is  a  link  between  this  activity  and  subsequent 
adjustment  behavior.   Correlational  results  were  inconclusive  and  contra- 
dictory for  this  variable.   Leisure  time  activities  were  not  found  to  be 
evaluated,  indicating  a  gap  in  knowledge  concerning  this  variable.   Limited 
evidence  was  found  concerning  halfway  house  efforts  at  assisting  the  resident 
in  locating  suitable  community  placement,  which  results  in  a  lack  of  con- 
clusions regarding  this  activity  and  its  effect  on  outcome  behavior.  No 
information  was  found  concerning  halfway  house  services  designed  to  improve 
or  minimize  the  resident's  physical  disabilities.   Therefore,  no  conclusions 
can  be  made  regarding  this  variable. 

The  second  major  sub-goal  was  identified  as  security  and  resident 
well-being.   Unfortunately,  current  indicators  of  in-house  security  mix 
programmatic  failure  and  in-house  misbehavior  and  thus  do  not  allow  con- 
clusions regarding  the  adequacy  of  in-house  security.   It  should  be  noted 
that  frequently  trade-offs  are  felt  to  exist  between  in-house  security  and 
program  procedures  which  may  help  explain  varying  levels  of  security  between 
houses.   Evidence  does  exist,  however,  which  demonstrates  that  community 
security  is  generally  achieved  by  halfway  houses  as  demonstrated  by 
relatively  constant  community  crime  rates  and  stable  property  values 
following  the  establishment  of  a  halfway  house. 

The  third  major  sub-goal,  administration  of  the  aftercare  program, 
is  the  final  identified  sub-goal.   Funding  was  indicated  by  halfway  houses 
as  their  highest  priority  problem.   No  evidence,  however,  is  available  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  halfway  house  utilization  of  funds  or  the 
effect  of  funding  upon  program  and  policy  procedures.   Based  upon  survey 
data  alone  (no  evaluative  information  was  found) ,  it  appears  that  halfway 
houses  are  meeting  or  exceeding  physical  facility  standards  as  set  forth 
by  the  International  Halfway  House  Association.   A  staffing  assessment  is 
inconclusive  due  largely  to  the  diversity  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  staff 
found  in  halfway  houses  and  the  lack  of  evidence  which  would  link  staff 
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qualities  to  resident  behavior  during  or  after  release  from  the  program. 
Credible  evaluative  evidence  was  found  which  indicated  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  community  support  and  even  some  opposition  toward  local  halfway 
houses.   Based  upon  survey  data  alone,  it  can  be  suggested  that  most 
halfway  houses  are  meeting  the  resident's  basic  needs  of  food,  housing, 
transportation  and  clothing. 

Survey  data  was  utilized  to  assess  the  relationship  between  halfway 
houses  and  community  agencies  which  refer  or  provide  services  to  residents. 
The  quality  of  this  relationship  appears  to  be  lacking  with  a  number  of 
houses  indicating  difficulty  in  obtaining  prompt  and  efficient  services 
from  these  agencies.   Program  evaluation  efforts  appear  to  be  ongoing  and 
prevalent  as  indicated  by  survey  responses.   However,  program  modification 
as  a  result  of  the  evaluations  appears  to  be  relatively  non-existent. 
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Appendix   A 


The  Inmate  Aftercare  Process 


The  generalized  aftercare  process  and  client  flow  can  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  decisions  made  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  client. 
Both  the  critical  decisions  and  the  information  necessary  to  make 
such  decisions  strongly  influence  the  nature  of  the  process.   Figure  1 
highlights  the  major  decision  points  in  the  process.   On  the  chart 
the  rectangles  represent  processes;  the  parallelograms,  inputs  and 
outputs:  the  cut-off  rectangles,  document  or  information  flows; 
and  the  diamonds,  decision.    The  decisions   are  all  phrased  so  they 
can  be  either  accepted  (yes)  or  rejected  (no)  with  the  flow  then 

following  the  appropriate  branch. 

Although  the  aftercare  process  does  not  commence  until  after  a 
period  of  incarceration,  the  aftercare  process  is  contingent  on  the 
sentencing  decision.   The  flow  diagram  thus  begins  at  the  point  where 
the  defendant  is  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  incarceration  [1], 
in  most  cases  a  felony.   Following  conviction,  one  of  the  first  decisions 
concerns  the  mental  status  of  the  offender  [2].   Should  there  be  a 
question  concerning  his  mental  condition  he  will  be  referred  for  a 
special  examination  [3].   The  results  of  this  examination  [4]  are  for- 
warded to  the  court  which  must  review  the  examination  results  [5]  and 
determine  [6]  if  the  offender  is  capable  of  continuing  in  the  traditional 
corrections  process.   Should  the  offender  be  found  mentally  ill  or 
otherwise  subject  to  statutes  regarding  special  classes  of  offenders, 
such  as  sexual  psychopaths,  commitment  to  a  mental  or  special  correctional 
facility  is  a  possibility  [7].   The  ultimate  outcome  of  these  special 
commitments  may  be  a  return  to  court  for  sentencing  [8]  or  a  return  to 
the  community  as  "cured"  [9].   For  offenders  who  either  do  not  receive 
a  mental  examination  or  who  receive  one  but  are  found  not  to  meet  the 
criteria  for  special  commitment,  a  presentence  investigation  will 
normally  be  completed  and  the  offender's  mental  condition  as  well  as 
other  relevant  factors  will  be  discussed  [10].  ^  This  presentence 
processing  is  critical  for  the  offender  for  two  reasons:   first,  the 
information  generated  here  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  decisions  later 
in  the  process;  and  second,  a  special  commitment  at  this  stage  can 
effectively  screen  out  an  offender  as  a  potential  referral  to  a  halfway 
house.  I-*- 

The  sentencing  process  and  its  correlative   disposition  occur  when 
the  offender  and  the  information  generated  by  the  presentence  investigation 
[11]  will  return  to  the  court  [12].   The  court  has  some  discretion  in 
the  disposition  of  the  offender;  however,  dispositions  can  all  be  classified 
as  either  incarceration  or  return  to  the  community.   The  decision  not  to 
incarcerate  the  offender  [13]  and  to  place  the  offender  on  probation  most 
frequently  leads  to  a  direct  return  to  the  community  [14],  though 
occasionally  return  may  be  preceded   by  a  stay  in  a  community  correctional 
facility  or  a  halfway  house  [15].   Although  this  study  does  not  focus  on 
the  use  of  halfway  houses  as  alternatives  to  incarceration,  the  possibility 
remains  that  probationers  can  utilize  halfway  houses  in  this  manner. 
Alternatively,  if  the  sentencing  decision  is  to  incarcerate  the  offender, 
the  prison  process  begins  [16].   The  prison  program  and  the  process  of 
imprisonment  are  important  for  the  aftercare  process  because  they  pro- 
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foundly  affect  the  potential  clients  of  the  halfway  house  and  thus 
shape  the  development  of  the  aftercare  program.  The  alternative 
dispositions  for  offenders  which  are  available  to  judges  serve  as  a 
preliminary  filtering  device  for  the  aftercare  programs,  and  the 
imprisonment  process  further  filters  and  "molds"  the  offenders  who 
are  potential  referrals  to  aftercare  programs. 

The  actual  referral  process  to  a  halfway  house  could  begin  upon 
intake  to  the  prison,  but  it  generally  begins  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  offender's  period  of  incarceration.-^   Initially, 
potential  referrals  to  the  halfway  house  are  identified  [17].   Potential 
referrals  may  consist  of  all  inmates  of  the  institution  or  subgroups 
of  inmates  based  on  legal  status,  place  of  residence,  or  aftercare  needs. 
The  identification  of  potential  referrals  also  includes  the  location 
of  members  of  this  population  who  are  willing  to  participate,  usually 
on  the  basis  of  applications  [18].   The  applications  are  screened  to 
assure  that  the  applicants  meet  the  legal  and  institutional  policy 
requirements  for  any  special  inmate  status  which  is  requested  [19  and  20]. 
Willing  participants  are  then  evaluated  to  identify  if  halfway  house 
placement  is  appropriate  for  this  individual  [21].   (It  should  be  noted 
that  "willing  participants"  may  be  a  misnomer.   Often  the  halfway  house 
is  the  only  available  placement  which  meets  parole  requirements.)   The 
evaluation  is  followed  by  a  decision  (generally  made  by  the  institution 
staff,  parole  board,  and/or  inmate)  to  refer  or  not  refer  the  inmate 
to  the  aftercare  program  [22].   If  the  decision  is  made  not  to  refer 
the  offender,  the  alternatives  then  are  either  evaluation  for  traditional 
parole  [23]  if  the  offender  is  eligible  or  return  to  the  institutional 
population.   If  the  decision  is  made  to  refer,  a  second  evaluation 
occurs  [24].   This  evaluation  is  a  "placement"  evaluation,  and  the 
halfway  house  plays  an  active  role.   House  staff  must  either  accept  or 
reject  a  referral  to  their  program  [25].   If  the  house  staff  declines 
a  referral,  the  alternatives  for  the  offender  are  an  alternative  half- 
way house  placement  [26],  traditional  parole,  or  return  to  the  house 
population. 

If  an  offender  is  accepted  in  an  aftercare  program,  an  intake 
orientation  process  follows  [27].   Orientation  is  the  first  process 
which  takes  place  at  the  halfway  house  and  the  process  is  frequently 
quite  elaborate.   It  may  include  formal  classes  and  seminars  for  the 
residents  and  the  distribution  of  carefully  prepared  resident  manuals 
which  detail  rules,  regulations  and  house  philosophy.   A  considerable 
amount  of  staff  time  and  effort  is  devoted  to  ensuring  that  the  offender 
(client)  understands  the  philosophy  of  the  house  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  he  is  exDected  to  follow.   This  step  is  considered  to  be 
critical  and, occasionally ,   programs  surveyed  formally  tested  the 
resident  to  see  how  well  he  had  understood  the  orientation.   All  took 
extensive  steps  (such  as  contracts)  to  avoid  any  misunderstandings  [28]. 

Following  the  intake  orientation,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  it,  classifi- 
cation, diagnosis,  and  goal  setting  begins.   Information  which  was 
generated  during  the  evaluations  for  referral  and  acceptance  is  utilized, 
as  well  as  previously  available  information  such  as  presentence  reports 
and  institutional  records.   Occasionally,  information  is  specifically 
collected  for  this  process  through  client  interviews  and  testing  [29]. 
The  output  of  this  process,  whether  it  is  called  classification,  diagnosis, 
or  goal  setting,  is  a  set  of  goals  and  objectives  which  the  client  will 
pursue  during  his  stay  at  the  house  [30].   These  goals  and  objectives 
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are  almost  always  the  result  of  mutual  agreement  between  client  and 
staff  and  only  rarely  are  they  the  result  of  unilateral  action  by  the 
house  staff  [31]. 

The  following  planning  process  [32]  is  actually  a  series  of 
decisions  about  which  resources  available  to  the  halfway  house  will  be 
utilized  for  a  particular  client.   The  decisions  involve  the  participation 
of  the  client  [33]  and  allow  for  modification  of  the  plan  if  he  is 
dissatisfied,  provided  that  the  staff  sees  room  for  compromise [ 34] .   If 
there  is  no  room  for  compromise,  there  is  usually  an  opportunity  for 
the  client  to  leave  the  program. 

Participation  in  the  individually-planned  program  follows  [35]. 
The  client  and  the  staff  work  toward  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  program  plan.   On  either  a  periodic  or  continuing  basis,  the 
client's  performance  is  evaluated  [36]  and  a  decision  is  made  regarding 
whether  he  should  continue  in  the  program.   The  decision  is  often  based 
on  whether  the  offender  has  achieved  or  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
toward  the  goals  and  objectives  of  his  program.   If  his  performance 
is  deemed  inadequate  [37],  he  may  be  removed  from  the  program,  or  perhaps 
may  be  continued  in  the  hope  that  benefit  will  accrue  with  time  [38]. 
If  the  decision  is  made  not  to  remove  the  offender,  it  may  be  possible 
to  modify  his  program  so  that  he  may  be  more  realistically  expected 
to  achieve  his  goals  and  objectives  [39]. 

If  the  client's  progress  has  been  judged  as  adequate  by  the 
evaluation  measure,  he  is  ready  to  leave  the  halfway  house.   If  he 
has  received  maximum  benefit  from  the  program  [40]  but  has  not  achieved 
stated  goals  and  objectives  [41],  he  may  be  released  to  the  community  [42]. 
The  most  likely  alternative,  however,  is  that  he  will  continue  in  the 
program  [35]. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  program  goals  and  objectives  have  been 
achieved  for  those  who  are  felt  to  have  benefited  from  the  effort,  the 
process  of  preparing  to  leave  the  house  can  begin  [42].   Preparations 
often  include  development  of  a  parole  plan  and  acquiring  suitable 
living  quarters  in  the  community.   The  client's  preparations  for  exiting 
the  house  are  themselves  evaluated  [43]  and  the  release  date  sometimes 
can  be  extended  if  preparations  are  not  satisfactory  [44].   Situations 
can  occur  in  which  exit  preparations  are  judged  inadequate  but  the  client 
still  leaves  the  house  because  the  staff  believe  that  more  time  will  not 
result  in  better  preparation  [45].   There  are  also  some  clients  who, 
because  of  status  or  performance,  cannot  be  released  directly.   These 
clients  are  usually  evaluated  for  parole  [46]. 

Acceptable  release  preparations  and  placement  in  the  community  are 
almost  universally  accepted  as  a  client's  most  successful  exit  from  a 
halfway  house  [47],  [48].   The  placement  can  be  either  an  outright 
release  or  release  on  traditional  parole.   After  leaving  the  house, 
follow-up  by  the  house  staff  or  the  client's  parole  officer  may  be  included 
in  the  process  [49],  [50].   Although  some  houses  operate  an  extensive 
outreach  program  to  supplement  their  residential  program,  for  most  houses, 
follow-up  consists  of  little  more  than  a  very  informal  attempt  to  measure 
the  clients  adjustment  to  the  community  living  situation  with  no  intention 
of  supplying  any  additional  services.   This  measure  of  adjustment  ranges 
from  simple  recidivism  to  acceptable  adjustment  which  includes  work, 
family,  and  social  adjustment.   If  post-release  behavior  is  satisfactory, 
the  client  is  unconditionally  terminated  from  the  aftercare  program 
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and  considered  to  be  a  success  for  the  house  [511,  [52].   If  behavior 
is  unsatisfactory,  the  client  may  be  returned  to  incarceration  [53], 
re-programmed  through  the  halfway  house  [54],  or  possibly  terminated 
from  follow-up  as  a  program  failure  [55].   Clients  who  fail  to  show 
positive  adjustment  but  have  been  unconditionally  released  can  only  be 
terminated  as  program  failures  [56]. 

The  preceding  description  and  flow  diagram  are  intended  to  provide 
an  orientation  to  the  overall  inmate  residential  aftercare  process  in 
terms  of  critical  decisions  made  concerning  the  client. 
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Appendix  C 
Bibliography  of  Evaluations  Reviewed 


CALIFORNIA 

California.   Department  of  Corrections,  Parole  and  Community  Services 

Division.   Report  on  Community  Correctional  Centers,  December  1972. 

Lamb,  H.  Richard  and  Goertzel,  Victor,  "A  Community  Alternative  to  County 
Jail:   The  Hopes  and  the  Realities,"  Federal  Probation,  Vol.  39, 
No.  1  (March  1975)  pp.  33-39. 

Kirby,  Bernard  C.   Crofton  House  Final  Report,  June  1970.   San  Diego  State 
College,  San  Diego,  California,  June  1970. 

Ex-Convict  Motivation  and  Recovery  Center  (X-MARC)  First  Year  Final 
Report,  July  1,  1971-June  30,  1972.   Prepared  by  the  California 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  for  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  1972.   NTIS  #PB  225  112/2. 

Connett,  A.  V.;  Erickson,  R.  J.;  Bull,  J.  L. ;  and  Shope,  G.  L. , 

Utilizing  Ex-Offender  Resources  in  Rehabilitation:   Final  Report. 
Western  Behavioral  Science  Institute,  LaJolla,  California  92037, 
August  11,  1975. 

COLORADO 

Colorado.   Department  of  Institutions,  Division  of  Correctional  Services. 
Summary:   Five-Year  Follow-Up.   Document  #75-4,  Office  of  Research 
and  Planning,  P.O.  Box  384,  Golden,  Colorado,  January  25,  1975. 

Colorado.   Department  of  Institutions,  Division  of  Correctional  Services. 
Document  #75-29.   Office  of  Research  and  Planning,  P.O.  Box  384, 
Golden,  Colorado,  August  8,  1975. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware.   Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services.   Delaware  Agency  to 
Reduce  Crime.   Work/Education  Release  Program:   An  Analysis  of 
Operational  Effects.   Harold  W.  Metz,  Director  of  Evaluation,  Divisior 
of  Corrections,  June  1975. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

District  of  Columbia.   Department  of  Corrections.   A  Comparison  of  the 
Community  Performance  of  Community  Correctional  Center  and 
Institutional  Releasees;   Some  Preliminary  Findings.   March  1971. 

District  of  Columbia.   Department  of  Corrections.   Effects  of  Halfway 
Houses  on  Neighborhood  Crime  Rates  and  Property  Values;  A 
Preliminary  Survey.   Judith  A.  Hecht,  Research  Report  No.  37, 
November  1970. 

An  Evaluation  of  Community  Corrections  Centers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Informatics,  Inc.,  6000  Executive  Boulevard,  Rockville,  Maryland 
20852,  1974. 

District  of  Columbia.   Department  of  Corrections.   A  Neighborhood  Reaction 
to  the  Establishment  of  a  Halfway  House.   Research  Report  No.  44, 
May  1972. 

District  of  Columbia.   Department  of  Corrections.   A  Statistical  Analysis 
of  Recidivism  Data.   Carl  M.  Harris,  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  1973. 

Special  Report  on  Adult  Offenders  in  the  Community  Residential  Treatment 
Program.   Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  National  Capital  Area, 
666  11th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1972. 

HAWAII 

Hawaii.   Department  of  Social  Services  and  Housing.   Corrections  Division. 
Adult  Furlough  Center.   University  of  Hawaii,  School  of  Social  Work, 
Social  Welfare  Development  and  Research  Center,  Report  #110, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  1972. 

Hawaii.   Department  of  Social  Services  and  Housing.   Corrections  Division. 
Adult  Furlough  Center  Appendix  A,  "Evaluation  of  the  Group  Processes 
at  the  Adult  Furlough  Center,"  Report  #110,  by  Herbert  Lee,  University 
of  Hawaii,  School  of  Social  Work,  Social  Welfare  Development  and 
Research  Center,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  1972. 

Hawaii.   Department  of  Social  Services  and  Housing.   Corrections  Division. 
The  Adult  Furlough  Center;   Correlates  of  Parole  Success  (A  Supplement 
to  Adult  Furlough  Center,  Report  #110)  University  of  Hawaii,  School 
of  Social  Work,  Social  Welfare  Development  and  Research  Center,  Report 
#124,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  November  1973. 

Liliha  House;   An  In-Community  Residential  Program.   University  of  Hawaii, 
School  of  Social  Work,  Social  Welfare  Development  and  Research 
Center,  Report  #113,  June  1974. 
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IOWA 

Iowa.   Department  of  Social  Services.   Division  of  Management  and  Planning. 
Community  Corrections  in  Iowa:  An  Alternative  to  Tradition.   Cor- 
rectional Evaluation  Bureau,  June  1975. 

United  States  Department  of  Justice.   Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration.  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 
A  Handbook  on  Community  Corrections  in  Pes  Moines:   A  Coordinated 
Approach  to  the  Handling  of  Adult  Offenders,  1974. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland.  Montgomery  County  Department  of  Correction  and  Rehabilitation. 
An  Evaluation  of  the  Montgomery  County  Pre-Release  Center:   Pilot 
Study  One.   R.  E.  DiGiacomo,  Lee  Norton,  and  Knowlton  W.  Johnson, 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology,  University  of  Mary- 
land, 1975. 

Maryland.   Montgomery  County  Department  of  Correction  and  Rehabilitation. 
Program  Review  of  the  Montgomery  County  Pre-Release  Center.   11500 
Huff  Court,  Kensington,  Maryland  20795,  January  1975. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts.   Department  of  Correction.   An  Analysis  of  Recidivism  Among 
Residents  Released  from  Boston  State  and  Shirley  Pre-Release  Centers 
During  1972-1973.   Daniel  P.  LeClair,  August  1975. 

Massachusetts.   Department  of  Correction.   A  Profile  of  Characteristics 

Distinguishing  Between  Program  Completers  and  Program  Non-Completers 
in  Massachusetts'  Pre-Release  Centers.  Daniel  P.  LeClair,  November 
1975. 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan.   Department  of  Corrections.   1974  Analysis  of  Community  Residential 
Programs.   Laura  Haddad,  April  14,  1975. 

Michigan.   Department  of  Corrections.   State  of  Michigan  Corrections 

Centers:   Analysis  and  Recommendations.   Community  Corrections  Resource 
Programs,  Inc.,  December  20,  1974. 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota.   Governor's  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control.   Project 
Re-entry  Project  Evaluation.   Robert  A.  Erickson,  Project  Director, 
January  24,  1975. 

Minnesota.   Governor's  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control. 

Residential  Community  Corrections  Programs:   Preliminary  Evaluation. 
April  1975. 
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MISSOURI 

Missouri.   Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Council.   Alpha  House  -  Region  2 
Halfway  House.   Meredith  B.  Turner,  May  16,  1975. 

Kass,  Warren.   Monthly  Statistics  and  6-Months  Results,  1975.   Magdala 
Foundation,  1129  Penrose  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63107,  1975. 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey.   Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency.   Quarterly  Narrative  Report 
of  the  Division  of  Correction  and  Parole,  Bureau  of  Community 
Services,  for  the  Newark  House  Program,  August  1975. 

New  Jersey.   Recidivism  Exploratory  Study.   Myra  Mintz,  for  Morrow  Projects 
of  the  New  Jersey  Association  on  Correction,  21  North  Clinton  Avenue, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08609,  June  1973. 

NEW  YORK 

Solomon,  Theo.   Final  Report  of  the  Ex-Offender  Evaluation  Project, 

Volume  I  -  Research,  The  Institute  of  Law  and  Social  Process,  1975. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina.   Central  Piedmont  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency.   An 

Evaluation  of  the  Home  of  Assurance.   Joe  Kiesenhofer  and  Al  Matthews. 

North  Carolina.   Central  Piedmont  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency. 

Final  Report  for  the  Home  of  Assurance  -  Discretionary  Grant  Progress 
Report.   Stacy  L.  Long,  Executive  Director,  February  6,  1974. 

OHIO 

Seiter,  R.  P.;  Petersilia,  J.  R. ;  and  Allen,  H.  E.   Evaluation  of  Adult 
Halfway  Houses  in  Ohio.   Monograph  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
Series,  Columbus,  Ohio:   Ohio  State  University,  Program  for  the 
Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency,  1974  and  1975. 

Zimkowski,  Anthony  M.   CAPO's  Treatment  Program  After  One  Year.   Citizens 
Aiding  Public  Offenders,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4536,  Toledo,  Ohio  43620, 
October  11,  1975. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lonergan,  Brian,  "Community  Treatment  Services,"  American  Journal  of 

Correction,  Vol.  34,  No.  5  (September-October  1972)  pp.  34-35,46. 

Pennsylvania  Community  Treatment  Services:   An  Evaluation  and  Proposed 

Evaluation  System,  Final  Report.   Informatics,  Inc.,  6000  Executive 
Boulevard,  Rockville,  Maryland  20852,  September  1972. 
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Taylor,  D.  F.   A  Report  of  a  Follow-Up  Study  Made  of  Former  Residents 
of  Grubstake.   Grubstake,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15203, 
April  1974. 

Taylor,  D.  F.   A  Report  of  a  Study  of  Grubstake  Residents  Admitted  and 

Terminated  During  the  First  Seven  Months  of  1974.   Grubstake,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15203,  1974. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island.   State  Planning  Agency.   Challenge  House  Report;   A  Report 
on  Technical  Assistance.   Bryan  Riley,  under  a  contract  between  the 
American  Correctional  Association  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  May  4,  1974. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina.   Department  of  Corrections.   Annual  Report;   1972-73. 
Division  of  Community  Programs,  1973. 

South  Carolina.   Department  of  Corrections.   Community-Based  Corrections 
Programs;   Alternatives  to  Failure.   W.  D.  Leeke,  Director.   Paper 
presented  at  the  1971  Conference  of  the  Alabama  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  September  23,  1971. 

South  Carolina.   Governor's  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice,  Crime  and 
Delinquency.   Quarterly  Progress  Reports,  July-September,  1975  - 
Killingsworth  Home  and  Alston  Wilkes  Society,  P.O.  Box  363, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  20292,  1975. 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee.   Department  of  Correction.   Evaluation  of  Opportunity  House. 
Ramon  Sanchez-Vinas ,  Director  of  Programs  and  Evaluation,  September 
19,  1974. 

Thomson,  Rogers.   Opportunity  House,  Inc.  Project  Evaluation,  1974. 

Opportunity  House,  Inc.,  720  Boscobel  Street,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
37206,  1974. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia.   Department  of  Corrections.   Division  of  Probation  and  Parole 
Services.   Community  Correctional  Centers;   Comparative  Client/Cost 
Data.   November  1975. 

UNITED  STATES 

United  States.   The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unitea  States.   Federal 
Guidance  Needed  If  Halfway  Houses  Are  To  Be  A  Viable  Alternative 
To  Prison.   Washington,  D.C.:   Government  Printing  Office,  May  28, 
1975. 
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United  States  Department  of  Justice.   Bureau  of  Prisons.   Additional 

Research  Materials  for  the  July  23rd  Meeting  in  Chicago.   Memorandum 
from  Howard  Kitchener,  Director  of  Research,  July  15,  1975  (Xerox 
copy)  60  pp. 

United  States  Department  of  Justice.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  A  Descriptive 
and  Comparative  Study  of  Recidivism  in  Pre-Release  Guidance  Center 
Releasees.   Reis  H.  Hall,  Mildred  Milazzo,  and  Judy  Posner,  1966. 

United  States  Department  of  Justice.   Bureau  of  Prisons.   Success  and 

Failure  of  Federal  Offenders  Released  in  1970.   January  1974  (Draft). 

OTHER 

Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Community-Based  Residential  Centres.   The 
Solicitor  General  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Canada,  1973. 

Deehy,  Patrick  T.   The  Halfway  House  in  the  Correctional  Sequence:   A 
Case  Study  of  a  Transitional  Residence  for  Inmates  of  a  State 
Reformatory.   Doctoral  dissertation,  Princeton  University,  1969, 
published  by  University  Microfilms,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1970. 

Cost  Analysis  of  Correctional  Standards:   Halfway  Houses.   Standards  and 
Goals  Project,  Correctional  Economics  Center  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  1975. 

a  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT   1'KINTINC  OFFICE  :  1976  O  -  241-01:1  (2126) 
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Foot  Patrols  Save 
Police  Gas,  Money 


Poli(  c  depai  iments  art'  coping  with 
high  gasoline  prices  and  shortages  by 
snaking  sine  they  put  officers  where 
the  a<  lion  is — frequently,  on  foot. 

Energy  conservation  measures  by 
JLEAA-financed  police  programs  de- 
pend upon  improved  crime  analyses 
and  better  management,  and  include 
efforts  ranging  from  patrol  by  bi<  \<  le 
to  taking  crime  reports  by  telephone. 

Some  measures  used  in  the  pro- 
grams— the  Integrated  Criminal  Appre- 
hension Programs  (ICAP) — are  popu- 
lai  with  citizens  because  they  plate 
more  officers  on  loot  in  problem 
areas. 

Major  Darrel  Stephens,  who  heads 
the  I.awrence,  Kansas,  ICAP  program, 
said  his  police  department  cut  gas  con- 
sumption by  a  third— driving  some 
20,000  fewer  miles  per  month. 

'Tele-Serve' 

A  key  element  is  the  ICAP-tested 
"Tele-Serve,"  a  new  system  of  taking 
reports  bv  phone  rather  than  dispatch- 


ing officers  in  cars  to  interview  victims 
of  larcenies  and  auto  thefts. 

"Many  larcenies  are  reported  belat- 
edly— sometimes  several  days  after  the 
fact — when  the  victim  is  told  by  an 
insurance  company  that  a  report  must 
be  made  to  police,"  Major  Stephens 
said.  "We  get  the  information  on  the 
phone  instead  of  dispatching  an  officer 
in  a  c  at .  This  ac  tually  is  better — a  dcs- 
c  i  ipiion  of  the  stolen  property  c  an  be 
broadcast  faster  to  police  cars.  In  an 
auto  theft,  time  is  of  the  esscn<  e." 

Bikes  Used  To  Patrol 

Lawrence  of  fa  ers  sometimes  use  bi- 
cycles  to  patrol  certain  areas — for  ex- 
ample, the  University  of  Kansas  cam- 
pus—  because  "it  can  be  easier  and 
more  effective  to  bike."  notes  Major 
Stephens. 

This  month,  Lawrence  will  switch 

its  shift  system.  An  equal  number  of 

officers  will  work  two  shifts  of  eight 

hours  each  with  more  officers  assigned 

(continued  on  page  8) 


Cartoon  Dog  To  Sniff 

Out  Support  For 

Crime  Prevention 

(See  Story  On  Page  6.) 


TAKE  A  BITE  OUT  OF 


V 


Officer  Glen  Hazlewood  of  the  Lawrence,  Kans.,  ICAP  takes  a  crime  report  by  telephone. 
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The  Attorney  General  has  determined 
that  the  publication  of  this  periodical  is 
necessary  in  the  transaction  of  the  pub- 
lic business  required  by  law  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  periodical 
has  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
through  June  30,  1980.  Expressions  of 
opinion  in  articles  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  official  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  LEAA.  The 
Newsletter  would  appreciate  receiving 
copies  of  news  releases,  photos,  re- 
ports, and  books  produced  by  LEAA 
grantees  and  members  of  the  criminal 
justice  community.  All  material  sub- 
mitted receives  careful  consideration, 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  publish 
every  item  in  Its  entirety.  Manuscripts 
will  not  be  returned  unless  specifically 
requested. 


FBI  Charter  Long  Overdue 


William  H.  Webster,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  is  this  month's  guest 
columnist.  For  his  topic,  he  chose  the  FBI  charter  which  he  describes  as  a  positive  statement  of 
the  FBI's  authority.  The  charter  was  unveiled  July  31  and  was  sent  to  Congress  to  be  introduced 
as  legislation  the  same  day.  The  LEAA  Newsletter  considers  the  FBI  director's  views  to  be  of 
interest  to  all  criminal  justice  practitioners. 


On  July  31,  former  Attorney  General  Bell,  Attorney  General  Civiletti  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  legislators  participated  in  a  ceremony  ai  FBI  headquar- 
ters marking  a  most  significant  occasion  for  the  FBI.  The  occasion  was  the 
unveiling  of  a  proposed  charter  which  would  spell  out  the  FBI's  authority  outside 
the  areas  of  foreign  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  for  the  first  time  in  its 
70-year  history. 

In  view  of  the  sensitive  issues  constantly  confronting  the  FBI,  this  legislative 
mandate  is  certainly  overdue.  The  Bureau's  statutory  jurisdiction  has  long  been 
derived  from  a  mere  paragraph  in  the  U.S.  Code.  This  authority  has  been  supple- 
mented only  by  a  series  of  executive  orders  and 
presidential  directives  and  statements,  and  by  sev- 
eral statutes  that  give  the  Bureau  special  respon- 
sibilities to  investigate  particular  crimes. 

The  drafting  of  the  proposed  charter  was  the 
outgrowth  of  FBI  guidelines  covering  domestic 
security  investigations,  informants  and  civil  dis- 
turbances established  by  Attorney  General  Levi  in 
1976.  The  Bureau's  participation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  drafting  process  represents 
an  unprecedented  effort  by  an  agency  to  formu- 
late legislative  standards  governing  the  conduct 
of  its  activities. 

The  charter  addresses  fundamental  issues  con- 
cerning the  function  of  the  FBI  and  in  doing  so 
formalizes  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  law 
enforcement  to  which  the  FBI  is  dedicated.  More- 
over, it  codifies  standards  drawn  from  policy  and 
tradition  to  which  the  Bureau's  special  agents  have  long  adhered.  The  charter  will 
assure  the  public  that  the  FBI  is  acting  within  the  rule  of  law  to  achieve  legitimate 
law  enforcement  needs,  and  it  will  permit  FBI  agents  to  meet  those  ends  effectively 
and  without  fear  of  legal  liability. 

Four  particularly  important  areas  covered  by  the  charter  are:  the  basic  princi- 
ples and  standards  governing  the  conduct  of  all  FBI  criminal  investigations; 
when  and  what  the  ¥Bl  can  investigate;  the  techniques  (e.g.,  informants  and 
investigative  demands)  the  FBI  can  use  in  conducting  investigations;  and  the 
FBI's  authority  regarding  the  maintenance  and  dissemination  of  investigative 
records. 

Fvery  effort  was  made  during  the  drafting  process  to  strike  a  healthy  balance 
between  the  need  to  protect  individual  rights  and  the  need  to  provide  effective  law 
enforcement.  For  example,  in  drafting  provisions  concerning  terrorist  activity,  it 
was  recognized  that  the  FBI  must  be  equipped  to  deal  with  terrorist  threats  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  At  the  same  time,  however,  great  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  infringement  of  constitutionally  protec  ted  activities.  Safeguards — includ- 
ing higher  levels  of  review  in  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department — are  interpo- 
lated into  the  charter  to  insure  that  constitutionally  protected  acts  are  distin- 
guished from  those  that  may  lead  to  violence  oi  serious  disruption  of  society. 

(continued  on  page  8) 


Carter  Urges  Agencies 
To  Unite  Against  Arson 


President  Carter  has  designated  Octo- 
ber 8-H,  1979,  as  Fire  Prevention  Week. 
Excerpts  from  his  proclamation  fol- 
low: 

"Fire  causes  more  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  the  United  States  than  all 
other  natural  disasters  combined.  Fire 
is  the  se  ond  most  frequent  cause  of 
accidental  death  in  the  home.  Volun- 
teer and  professional  firefighters  bear 
a  disproportionate  burden  of  the  hu- 
man costs  of  fire;  fire-fighting  is  still 
America's  most  hazardous  profession. 
"Last  year  8,700  Americans  died, 
280,000  were  injured  in  fires  and  $5 

■  billion  in  properly  was  lost.  America's 
loss  to  fire  is  among  the  very  highest  in 

1  the  industrialized  world. 

"As  evidence  of  my  strong  personal 

[  concern  about  our  fire  problem,  I  have 
implemented  a  Reorganization  Plan 
that  puts  the  Federal  government's 
principal  fire  programs  in  the  new 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agciu  \ .  This  agency  now  coordinates 
America's  disaster  preparedness  and 
response  efforts.  But  the  Federal  govern- 
ment alone  cannot  reduce  America's 
fire  losses.  The  public  and  private  sec- 
tor must  do  their  part.  Together  we 
can  lessen  this  unnecessary,  life-threat- 
ening destruction  .  .  . 


"Because  fire  deaths  most  often  occur 
in  homes,  I  call  upon  American  fami- 
lies and  other  property  owners  to  in- 
stall smoke  detec  tors,  to  practice  exit 
drills,  and  to  be  especially  vigilant  in 
guarding  against  fires. 

"I  encourage  the  fire  service,  police, 
prosecutors,  the  insurance  industry, 
and  government  lo  work  together  to 
improve  arson  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion so  that  we  can  begin  to  eliminate 
this  costly,  often  murderous  crime. 

"I  call  upon  every  fire  department  in 
the  country  to  teach  citizens  the  fun- 
damentals of  basic  life  support,  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation,  and  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  emergen*  y  med- 
ical services  .  .  . 

"Finally,  I  call  upon  members  of  the 
Joint  Counc  il  of  National  Fire  Service 
Organizations,  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Fighters, 
members  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs,  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Assoc  iation.all  other  organ- 
izations concerned  with  fire  safety,  and 
the  United  States  Fire  Administration 
to  provide  the  leadership,  planning 
and  innovation  necessary  for  an  effec- 
tive national  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol effort  ..."  ■ 


Firefighters  battle  a  blaze  thought  to  be  arson. 


SPAs  Pledge  To  Support  Juvenile  Justice  Act 


The  National  Criminal  Justice 
Association — formerly  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Planning  Administrators — has 
called  for  reauthorization  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  and  preservation  of 
the  controversial  standards  for  im- 
proving the  treatment  of  juveniles. 

The  announcement  was  made  at 
the  association's  annual  meeting  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  association  recommended 
more  than  90  amendments  to  the 
current  juvenile  justice  legislation. 
Among  them  are: 

— That  a  state  will  comply  with 
the  deinstitutionalization  and  sepa- 
ration of  juvenile  offenders  from 


adults  mandates  when  it  has  passed 
enforceable  legislation  requiring 
these  reforms. 

— Inclusion  of  a  definition  of 
secure  detention  and  correctional 
facilities. 

— More  emphasis  on  programs 
for  the  violent  juvenile  offender,  the 
chronic  juvenile  offender,  and 
youths  who  commit  serious  crimes. 

The  association  also  approved 
two  resolutions  promising  the  LEAA 
administration  its  support  in  devel- 
oping plans  to  implement  major 
monitoring  and  evaluation  require- 
ments proposed  under  the  Law  En- 
forcement Reform  Act,  but  urging 
that  LEAA  make  available  $10  mil- 
lion in  discretionary  funds  to  help 


states    meet    their    responsibilities 
under  the  act. 

Lee  M.  Thomas,  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Division  of  Public 
Safety,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Association  and  William  P.  Penn, 
administrator  of  the  Wyoming  Gov- 
ernor's Planning  Committee  on  Crim- 
inal Administration,  vice-chair- 
man. (See  People  column.)  ■ 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
Moving?  You  help  LEAA 
speed  your  change  of  address  by 
clipping  the  label  from  your 
LEAA  Newsletter  and  sending  it 
with  your  new  address. 


Interagency  Agreements  Signed 


LEAA,  3  Agencies  Pool  Crime  Control  Efforts 


LEAA  Administrator  Henry  S.  Dogin 
has  signed  agreements  with  three  addi- 
tional federal  agencies  to  coordinate 
and  focus  crime  control  efforts  in  mut- 
ual areas  of  responsibility,  bringing 
the  total  to  86  interagency  agreements 
involving  more  than  $84  million. 

The  latest  agreements  are  between 
LEAA  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD), 
the  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
(NIC),  and  the  Community  Services 
Administration  (CSA). 

Partnership  for  Crime  Prevention 

LEAA  has  agreed  to  support  HUD's 
Public  Housing  Urban  Initiatives  Anti- 
Crime  Program. 

Since  mid-1976,  Mr.  Dogin  and 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Administra- 
tion Homer  F.  Broome,  Jr.,  have  met 
with  HUD  staff  to  develop  the  machin- 
ery to  target  discretionary  funds  to 
public  housing  projects  chosen  for 
HUD  anti-crime  grants. 

LEAA  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  to  help  imple- 
ment crime  prevention  programs  in 
approximately  20  public  housing  proj- 
ects which  involve  neighborhood,  com- 
munity, and   public    interest  groups 


working  in  cooperation  with  locally 
elected  officials. 

LEAA  will  advise  HUD  on  which 
proposals  to  fund,  taking  into  account 
places  where  LEAA  could  best  target 
its  resources. 

Objectives  of  the  program  include 
improved  management  ol  public  hous- 
ing safety,  environmental  design  to 
prevent  <  rime,  tenant  participation  in 
anti-crime  measures  such  as  neigh- 
borhood patrols  and  block  watches, 
better  police-community  relations,  and 
increased  employment  of  tenants — 
especially  youth.  Efforts  will  be  coor- 
dinated with  social  services  such  as 
drug  abuse  and  victim  witness  pro- 
grams. 

Aid  To  Jails 

LEAA  and  NIC  signed  a  $370,000 
interagency  agreement  to  help  estab- 
lish programsat  six  jails  that  will  help 
other  jails  upgrade  and  improve  their 
services  and  facilities. 

The  sites,  not  yet  selected,  will  pro- 
vide information,  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  such  specialized 
areas  as  food  and  health  services,  secur- 
ity, juvenile  processing,  c  lassification, 
and  administration. 

In  additiotr,  the  six  jails  will  imple- 


LEAA  Administrator  Henry  S.  Dogin  (seated  at  left)  and  HUD  Assistant  Secretary  tor  Housing 
Lawrence  B.  Simons  (seated  at  right)  sign  an  interagency  agreement  to  combat  crime  watched 
by  (standing  from  left  to  right)  LEAA  Deputy  Administrator  for  Administration  Homer  F.  Broome, 
Jr.,  HUD  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Housing  Clyde  McHenry,  and  Lynn  A.  Curtis, 
director  of  HUD's  Urban  Initiatives  Anti-Crime  Program. 


ment  standards  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Correc- 
tions, engage  in  the  accreditation  pro- 
cess, and  assist  other  jails  in  meeting 
the  standards. 

LEAA  funds  will  be  used  to  expand 
NIC's  program  to  make  services  to 
jailers  readily  available  at  the  local 
level.  Six  jails  are  c  urrently  operating 
as  'area  resource  centers"  under  ear- 
lier NIC  funding.  With  the  LEAA 
funds,  six  additional  jails  will  begin  to 
provide  services  to  other  systems. 

Reducing  Family  Violence 

LEAA  and  CSA  have  agreed  to  mut- 
ually support  local  projects  seeking  to 
reduce  family  violence  and  improve 
services  for  family  violence  victims 
and  offenders. 

The  project  will  receive  $998,241 
from  LEAA  and  $122,306  from  CSA. 
Project  objectives  include: 

—  Increased  support  for  the  justice 
system  by  local  community-based  organ- 
izations and  social  service  agencies. 

—  Improved  programs  for  families 
who  are  affected  by  a  wide  range  of 
problems  stemming  from  family  vi- 
olence. 

—  Incorporation  in  LEAA-financed 
family  violence  projects  efforts  to  ad- 
dress special  problems  experienced  by 
the  poor. 

—  Support  of  outreach  activities  to 
identify  and  assist  low-income  fami- 
lies experiencing  violence. 

—  Increased  coordination  and  coop- 
eration between  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies and  local  CSA-funded  community 
action  agencies. 

—  Development  of  a  model  for  CSA 
participation  in  local  efforts  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  family  violence  and 
improve  agencies'  response  to  families 
experiencing  violence. 

— Transfer  of  successful  project  meth- 
odologies to  interested  agencies  and 
communities. 

Combating  White-Collar  Crime 
LEAA  also  has  completed  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  Criminal  Div- 
ision to  coordinate  efforts  to  combat 
white-collar  crime,  organized  crime, 

atrd  arson. 

(continued  on  next  page) 


I.I  A\  will  lake  advantage  <>l  (he 
division's  prosec  mi  \  t-  <  x[  ki  i  is<-  hs  mak- 
ing available  relevant  giant  applica- 
tions loi  their  review  and  comment. 
Selectively,  the  division  will  help 
LKAA  evaluate  and  monitor  programs. 
Both  offices  will  share  information 
(oik  ei  unit;  slate  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment .k  ti\  ities  .iiul  training  programs 
lot  stale  and  local  prosecutors  and 
investigators. 

Pooling  Expertise 

"We  > re  pooling  out  resources  and 
expertise  with  othei  agent  ies  to  (  om- 
bat  a  common  enemy — crime,"   Mi 
Dog  in  said  ahout  the  agreements.  "We 

now  will  he  thinking  ol  how  we  (an 
kelp  each  other  instead  ol  working  in 
isolation. 

"In  these  da\s  ol  tight  budgets  and 
limited  personnel,  we  have  to  reach 
out  to  other  federal  agencies,  to  state 
and  c  uv  governments  and  services,  to 
private  industry,  and  to  labor  and 
community  organizations  to  make  our 
work  more  effective  without  merely 
spending  more  money.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  way  ol  going  about  it."  ■ 


LEAA  and  DO  J  Criminal  Division  representatives  pose  for  a  photo  at  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
to  coordinate  efforts  against  white-collar  crime,  organized  crime  and  arson.  From  left  to  right: 
Joseph  Band,  a  Criminal  Division  special  assistant;  Assistant  Attorney  General  Philip  B.  Hey- 
mann;  LEAA  Administrator  Henry  S.  Dogin;  LEAA  General  Counsel  Thomas  Madden;  and  Jay 
Brozost.  LEAA  Office  of  General  Counsel. 


Policy  Agency  Mergers  Work 


The  ineigei  of  small  police  agen- 
(  ies  (  an  provide  many  jurisdi<  tions 
improved  services,  higher  quality 
personnel. and  lowet  per  unit  costs, 
according  to  a  new  study — "Small 
Police  Agency  Consolidation:  Sug- 
gested Approaches." 

The  two-year, $62,000,  projec  (  was 
financed  by  LEAA's  National  Insti- 
tute of  Lnv  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice,  and  conducted  by  the 
International  Training,  Research 
and  Evaluation  Counc  il  ol  Fairfax, 
Virginia. 

The  study  said  nearly  !i00  com- 
m unities  presently  opeiate  consoli- 
dated polic  e  agencies. 

For  the  study,  a  small  police 
agency  was  one  that  had  less  than  25 
equivalent  lull-time  sworn  per- 
sonnel. 

Rural  Crime  Rising 

The  study  said  such  agencies c  (in- 
stitute more  than  85  percent  of  all 
existing  law  enforcement  units  and 
generally  serve  communities  with  a 
population  of  less  than  25,000. 


FBI  statistics  show  that  between 
1970  and  1975  there  was  a  102  per- 
cent jump  in  violent  crime  and  a 
197  percent  boost  in  property  crime 
in  cities  between  10,000  and  25,000 
population.  In  communities  under 
10,000,  violent  crime  rose  169  per- 
cent and  property  crime  309  per- 
cent. 

Project  director  Ferry  W.  Koep- 
sell,  former  director  of  ITREC,  said 
there  were  several  reasons  foi  the 
trend  toward  c  onsolidation  of  small 
law  enforcement  agent  ies. 

Finances  Limited 

"You  are  I<k  etl  with  a  sometimes 
startling  jump  in  crime  in  many 
smaller  communities,"  Mi.  Koep- 
sell said.  "There  is  an  increasing 
demand  on  the  communities  for 
more  and  better  law  enforcement, 
but  this  need  is  coupled  by  increas- 
ingly limited  local  financ  ial  cap- 
abilities. 

"A  secondary  reason  that  the 
small  communities  begin  looking 
at  consolidations  is  when  they  sud- 


denly run  up  against  a  really  serious 
crisis  or  have  trouble  with  local  law 
enforcement.  They  come  to  realize 
that  the  dollars  are  just  not  there  to 
hire  really  qualified  people." 

Mr.  Koepsell  said  in  a  typical 
situation  several  townships  or  vil- 
lages will  consolidate  at  the  same 
tune,  frequently  agreeing  to  come 
under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff's 
office — to  which  they  will  provide 
financial  support. 

Better  Service 

"The end  result  is  thai  these  small 
( (immunities  get  better  service  than 
before,"  Mr.  Koepsell  said.  "The 
slur  ill  is  able  to  hire  more  and  bet- 
tei  trained  deputies  and  give  citi- 
zens iir  the  consolidated  area  faster 
response  time,  more  frequent  patrols, 
better  investigative  follow-up  and  a 
24-hour  emergency  service." 

Copies  of  the  study  are  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402. 
The  stock  number  is  027-000-00761- 
9.  The  price  is  $3.75  per  copy, 
prepaid.  ■ 


Public  Service  Anti-Crime  Campaign  Launched 


Local  (lime  prevention  efforts  will 
gel  .1  boost  this  fall  with  the  help  ol 
llie  cartoon  dog  shown  on  page  one. 
lie's  been  assigned  to  lake  I  he  lead  in  a 
national  publi<  service  campaign  on 
crime  prevention,  conducted  by  The 
Advertising  Council,  Inc.  The  cam- 
paign also  involves  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency  and 
LEA  A. 

Public  service  announcements  urg- 
ing people  to  work  together  to  "take  a 
bite  out  of  crime"  are  slated  to  begin 
appearing  later  this  month.  On  televi- 
sion, radio,  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  on  billboards  and  bus  and 
subway  cars,  people  will  be  hearing 
and  seeing  an  appeal  for  positive, 
responsible  citizen  action  against 
crime. 

The  advertising  has  been  produced 


as  a  donated  public  service  b\  the 
Dane  ei  Fitzgerald  Sample,  In<  .,  adver- 
tising agent  y  ol  New  Yoik  City.  Tele- 
vision and  tadio  lime  will  be  donated, 
.is  will  space  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  olbei  media. 

The  advertisements  will  in<  lude  re- 
minders of  simple  precautions  thai 
c  an  be  taken  against  <  nine  and  an  invi- 
tation to  write  foi  a  fiee  booklet  on 
crime  prevention.  The  booklet,  and 
other  pamphlets  to  be  produced  foi  the 
campaign,  cover  a  broad  range  of 
problems  and  solutions — incuding  spe- 
cial suggestions  for  older  Americans, 
recommendations  for  action  by  citizen 
organizations,  and  information  on  the 
wide  variety  of  local  c  rime  prevention 
efforts  under  way  throughout  the 
country. 


1  he  campaign  was  developed  nr 
cooperation  with  LKAA  and  NC(ll) 
and  with  the  assistance  ol  a  group  of 
national  organizations  who  are  panic  - 
ipating  in  a  Crime  Prevention  Coali- 
tion c  reated  to  encourage  c  itizen  ac  lion 
against  crime.  NCCI)  is  providing 
training  and  technical  assistance  to 
c  itizen  groups  who  are  developing  or 
expanding  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams, 

LEAA's  National  Criminal  Justice 
Reference  Service  will  respond  to  pub- 
lic inquiries  generated  by  the  cam- 
paign and  will  distribute  the  informa- 
tional booklets.  For  copies  of  the  basic 
booklet,  "Cot  a  Minute?  You  Could 
Stop  a  Crime,"  write  to  Crime  Preven- 
tion Coalition,  Box  6600,  Rockvillej 
Md.  20850.  ■ 


PRISON  FOR  PUNISHMENT: 
"Is  prison  for  punishment  or  for 
rehabilitation?  That  question  cer- 
tainly does  not  raise  a  new  debate, 
but  the  issue  did  merit  remarks  from 
three  leading  criminal  justice  ex- 
perts at  a  national  conference  on 
crime  control  recently  sponsored  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  in  Washington. 

"The  three  .  .  .  said  that  the  cur- 
rent trend  in  the  criminal  justice 
community  is  to  look,  unashamedly, 
at  prison  as  a  place  for  punishment. 
And  the  good  thing  about  that  trend, 
they  believe,  is  that  it  is  bringing  to 
an  end  the  rehabilitation  charade 
that  has  been  accepted  by  state  legis- 
latures and  courthouses  but  never 
implemented  in  prisons  .  .  . 

"Rehabilitation  is  a  noble  ideal 
and  certainly  one  which  society 
should  maintain.  But,  before  any 
meaningful  rehabilitation  can  take 
place,  one  must  first  get  the  crim- 
inal's attention.  Such  an  individual 
must  be  convinced  that  criminal 
acts  will  not  be  tolerated  and  that 
punishment  will  be  swift  and  cer- 
tain." — Editorial,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  News. 


MONEY  WELL  SPENT:  "Spe- 
cial investigative  teams  that  serve 
multi-governmental  jurisdictions 
have  proven  to  be  one  of  the  bright- 
est developments  on  the  Flint  area 
law  enforcement  scene. 

"Started  in  October  1977  with  a 
$90,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, the  detec  tive  team  has  proven 
its  worth  over  and  over  .  .  . 

"Joining  forces  to  finance  such 
specialized  investigative  units  makes 
a  lot  of  economic  sense  for  the 
smaller  municipalities.  By  them- 
selves they  could  never  afford  to  set 
up  detective  bureaus  .  .  . 

"Although  it  is  a  beleaguered 
agency,  the  LEAA  has  supported  a 
number  of  improvements  in  law 
enforcement  in  the  Flint  area.  The 
money  it  has  invested  in  regional 
law  enforcement  investigative  units 
was  well  spent."  — Editorial,  Flint, 
Mich.,  Journal. 

CONCERN  FOR  VICTIMS:  "A 
persistent  public  complaint  in  re- 
cent   years    has    been    that    the 


criminal  justice  system  evinces 
greater  concern  about  legal 
safeguards  for  criminals  than  for 
the  plight  of  their  victims. 

"State  programs  providing 
compensation  for  victims  of 
crime,  as  in  Maryland,  have  been 
reactions  to  this  perception  of 
disproportion. 

"Another  example  is  the  'vic- 
tim impact  statement,'  a  relatively 
new  notion.  The  policy  requires 
probation  officers  to  include  in 
presentencing  reports  to  the  court 
a  statement  of  how  a  crime  has  af- 
fected the  victim — physically, 
financially,  psychologically.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  statement 
is  to  provide  the  judge  a  further, 
and  more  specific,  context  to  help 
decide  on  an  appropriate 
sentence. 

"The  effectiveness  of  criminal 
justice  is  significantly  dependent 
on  citizen  faith  in  its  institutional 
sensitivity.  A  mechanism  such  as 
the  victim  impact  statement  could 
diminish  a  sometimes  ambivalent 
public  regard  for  the  system.  We 
think  the  idea  has  promise." — 
Editorial,  Washington,  D.C.,  Star. 


Victim/Witness  Programs 
Pay  Off,  Study  Says 


Programs  that  improve  the* criminal 
his  tire  system's  treatment  of  crime  vic- 
tims anil  witnesses  can  pay  for  them- 
selves in  lime  and  money  saved  for  citi- 
zens, businesses,  police  officers  and 
oilier  public  employees. 

That's  the  conclusion  of  an  evalua- 
tion of  Milwaukee's  "Project  Turna- 
round," five  victim-witness  units  sup- 
ported by  i  computer-based  informa- 
tion system  that  saved  about  $3  million 
from  1976  through  1978.  The  LEAA- 
financed  improvements  cost  $2  mil- 
lion. 

The  program  with  the  highest  return 
was  a  victim-witness  advocacy  unit 
staffed  by  an  assistant  district  attorney 
who  worked  to  reform  criminal  justice 
procedures. 

The  report,  by  Evaluation  Policy 
Research  Associates  of  Milwaukee  in 
cooperation  with  Price  Waterhouse  8c 
Com  pan  v.  said  an  advocac  y  unit  costs 
about  $.14,000  yearly. 

In  one  yeai  the  Milwaukee  advocate 
saved  some  $830,000  by  helping  to 
modify  procedures  that  wasted  wit- 
nesses' and  police  officers'  time.  For 
example,  the  advocate  helped  change  a 
pro*  edure  that  routinely  required  secon- 
dary witnesses  and  all  arresting  of- 
Ik  ers  to  a  i  lend  the  charging  of  defend- 
ants in  the  distric  I  attorney's  office. 

Two-Year  Project  Best 

Herman  B.  John,  first  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  who  was  a  prime  project 
roordinator,  declared:  "You  need  to 
have  an  expcnciu  rd  prosecutor  spend 
at  least  one  year,  but  preferably  two 
years,  digging  into  problems  and  set- 
ting the  stage  lot  change.  Two  years 
seems  the  right  amount  of  time  to  get 
the  job  done"' 

Milwaukee  operated   the  advocacy 


LEAA  REPORTS 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  single 
copies  of  all  LEAA-  sponsored 
publications  are  available  free 
from  tbe  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Service,  Box 
6000,  Rockville,  Md.  20850, 
telephone  202-862-2900. 


unit  for  one  year  only,  he  said,  because 
the  unit's  work  was  taken  over  by  the 
district  attorney's  office. 

One  major  indication  of  Project 
Turnaround's  success  is  that  the  county 
has  continued  to  support  and  make 
permanent  most  of  the  experimental 
efforts. 

Judge  Michael  Sullivan,  whochaired 
the  project's  executive  committee, 
found  that  "witnesses  began  coming 
to  court  better  prepared.  They  knew 
where  to  go.  They  understood  what 
was  going  on." 

Savings  Cited 

The  evaluators  estimated  these  sav- 
ings and  improvments  from  the  var- 
ious project  units: 

— A  citizen  contact  and  support  unit 
that  provided  personal  services  to  vic- 
tims and  witnesses  and  generally  "hu- 
manized" the  system  saved  an  esti- 
mated $174,000  in  1978. 

—  JUSTIS  (Justice  Information 
System)  saved  an  estimated  $521 ,000  in 
1978  through  improved  recordkeeping 
efficiency  and  saving  police  officers' 
time. 

— The  sensitive  crimes  unit  prose- 
cuted sexual  assault  and  child  abuse- 
cases,  reducing  court  delay  by  about 
one  month  percaseand  saving $65,000 
in  1978  and  $101,000  in  1977. 

However,  Mr.  John  said,  "The  real 
value  of  this  unit  was  that  it  served  as  a 
model  for  what  we  call  vertical  prose- 
cution.' That  means  assigning  one 
prosecutor  to  a  case.  This  is  much  eas- 
ier for  the  victim  than  dealing  with 
different  attorneys.  Now  we  prosecute 
all  felony  cases  this  way." 

Project  Turnaround  also  included  a 
citizens'  complaint  unit  in  the  district 
attorney's  office.  It  improved  the  han- 
dling of  citizens'  grievances,  reducing 
their  waiting  time  in  the  office  from 
four  or  five  hours  to  one-half  hour. 
The  unit  worked  to  reduce  the  number 
of  complaints  leading  to  court  cases — 
for  example,  by  referring  civil  cases  to 
the  legal  aid  society. 

The  report  also  said  that  JUSTIS 
was  later  adopted  by  16  other  jurisdic- 
tions around  the  country.  Refinements 
saved  the  jurisdictions  $200,000  each. 
or  $3.2  million  nationally.  ■ 


Changes  In 

Police  Labor 

Contracts  Cited 

A  handbook  outlining  the  lat- 
est changes  in  police  labor  con- 
tracts and  offering  guidance  on 
how  to  resolve  key  issues  is  now 
available  for  elected  municipal 
officials,  city  and  county  man- 
agers and  police  officials. 

The  survey  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum  was 
funded,  in  part,  by  a  grant  from 
the  LEAA. 

It  analyzed  98  con  trac  ts  in  juris- 
dictions of  100,000  or  more,  con- 
centrating on  about  a  dozen  of 
the  most  important  issues. 

The  topics  included  grievance 
clauses,  arbitration  procedures, 
discipline  provisions,  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments,  transfers,  reduc- 
tions in  force,  sick  leave,  anti- 
strike  provisions,  and  internal 
rules  and  regulations.  Among  (he 
survey  findings  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

•  About  75  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts studied  had  some  type  of 
management  rights  language. 

•  Grievance  machinery  was  in 
85  percent  of  the  agreements,  and 
in  more  than  75  percent  there 
was  binding  arbitration  by  neu- 
tral third  parties. 

•  About  58  percent  of  the  agree- 
ments specifically  referred  to 
some  aspect  of  employee  disci- 
pline, but  there  were  substantial 
differences  on  how  the  provisions 
were  worded. 

•  Police  rights  provisions- 
such  as  union  or  legal  represen- 
tation during  internal  investiga- 
tions and  polygraph  use— were 
in  26  percent  of  the  contracts 
studied. 

Copies  of  the  executive  sum- 
mary, "Police  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Agreements — A  National  Man- 
agement Survey,"  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  writing  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  1620  I  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


Police  Save  Fuel 

(continued  from  page  1) 

to  a  10-hour  shift  from  4  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 
This  is  a  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional system — three  8-hour  shifts  each 
with  an  equal  number  of  officers — 
used  by  Lawrence  and  many,  if  not 
most,  police  agenices. 

"We  believe  this  will  be  more  effi- 
cient—  using  manpower  more  effec- 
tively while  conserving  energy,"  said 
Major  Stephens. 

LEAA  studies  have  shown  that  45 
percent  of  service  calls  are  received 
from  late  afternoon  to  midnight  while 
officers  on  the  night  watch — midnight 
to  8  a.m. — handle  few  calls  and  have 
large  amounts  of  uncommitted  time. 

Foot  Patrols  Started 

Another  patrol  management  effort 
helped  the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Police 
Department  reduce  gas  consumption 
30  percent  from  May  to  July.  Major  Ed 
Mercer,  who  heads  ICAP  in  Louis- 
ville, said  officers  are  instructed  to 
park  cars — and  patrol  on  foot — 10  min- 
utes of  every  hour. 

The  Memphis,  Tennessee,  police 
force  follows  a  similar  policy.  Officers 
park  two  hours  of  every  eight. 


Accreditation 

Awarded  To 

Seven  Agencies 

Professional  accreditations 
have  been  awarded  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Cor- 
rections to  community  correc- 
tions and  parole  field  service  agen- 
cies in  Halifax  and  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia;  Seattle,  Washington;  St. 
John,. New  Brunswick;  and  St. 
Louts,  Missouri. 

The  agencies  r    living  three- 
reditatio  '  awards  were 
Disnus   House  of   St.   Louis; 
Lewis  House,   Pioneer 
Fellowship  House  and  Madison 
Inn,  operated  by  Pioneer  Coop- 
erative' Affiliation,  Seattle;  and 
Carlton  Community  Center  { Hali- 
fax), Parrtown  Community  Cen- 
>hn),  and  the  Parole  Ser- 
vices in  the  Art- 

administered  by  the  Correctional 
Service  of  Canada. 


"The  ICAP  crime  analysis  pinpoints 
the  places  to  park,"  says  Memphis 
ICAP  head,  Captain  Earl  Clark.  "The 
analysis  changes  constantly  to  reflect 
targets — for  example,  a  shopping  cen- 
ter hit  with  a  rash  of  purse  snatch- 
ings." 

Lieutenant  Lee  Morgan,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,   ICAP  project  head,  feels 


that  traditional  patrol — "randomly  rid- 
ing around  and  wailing  for  something 
to  happen" — is  on  the  way  out. 

"A  major  gas  shortage — either  with 
price  increases  or  an  outright  reduc- 
tion— has  severe  implications  for  the 
old  way  of  patrolling,"  Lieutenant 
Morgan  said.  ■ 


Crime  analyst  Ron  Olin  of  the  Lawrence,  Kans.,  ICAP  shows  Lt.  Earl  Harris  how  to  use  the 
microcomputer  for  manpower  allocation  and  scheduling. 


FBI  Charter  Long  Overdue 

(continued  from  page  2) 

Under  the  proposed  charter,  the  FBI  would  have  an  effective  new  crime-fighting 
tool.  The  charter  empowers  the  FBI  to  use  investigative  demands  to  obtain  certain 
records  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  (for  example,  telephone  toll  records)  that  are 
often  so  vital  to  white-collar  and  organized  crime  investigations.  These  demands 
are  similar  to  subpoenas  already  authorized  for  over  50  federal  departments, 
agencies,  offices,  commissions,  and  independent  establishments.  The  provisions 
authorizing  investigative  demands  generally  parallel  the  Right  ot  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978  and,  to  that  extent,  actually  enhance  the  privacy  interests 
involved. 

Rather  than  being  a  litany  of  "thou  shall  nots,"  the  charter  is  a  positive 
statement  of  the  FBI's  authority.  Any  activity  not  authorized  by  the  charter  is  in 
clear  violation  of  its  provisions.  In  addition,  the  charter  instructs  the  attorney 
general  to  supplement  the  principles  stated  in  the  proposed  legislation  with 
guidelines  to  direct  various  aspects  of  investigative  activities. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  includes  review  requirements  to  insure  adher- 
ence to  charter  provisions.  Initial  responsibility  for  review  rests  with  FBI  manage- 
rial personnel.  Beyond  this  first  line  of  control,  the  FBI  is  accountable  to  Justice 
Department  officials  and  members  of  congressional  committees  which  oversee 
FBI  activities. 

Only  July  3 1 ,  the  day  the  charter  was  unveiled,  it  was  sent  by  President  Carter  to 
Congress  to  be  introduced  as  legislation.  The  proposed  charter  enjoys  the  biparti- 
san support  of  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Judiciary  Committees. 
As  it  enters  the  legislative  process,  we  in  the  FBI  are  confident  that  the  charter  will 
satisfy  both  those  who  fear  the  excess  of  law  enforcement  in  a  free  society  and  those 
who  fear  effective  law  enforcement  will  be  inhibited  by  excessive  legislation.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  charter  will  soon  be  enacted.  When  it  is,  it  will  provide  a 
long-awaited  legislative  mandate  for  the  FBI  to  uphold  the  law  in  a  way  that  the 
Constitution  demands  of  us.  ■ 


Jesus 

Behind 

Bars 
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Incarceration  separates  families.  Sometimes  the  split 
tends  toward  permanence.  Yet,  inmates  too,  need  to  belong 
and  families  need  to  learn  to  forgive. 

New  Life,  Inc.  evolved  because  of  these  needs  and  to  strike 
at  one  o :  the  foremost  problems  facing  those  incarcerated  in 
Florida's  correctional  institutions— the  problem  of  recidivism. 

With  this  in  mind,  approximately  fifteen  volunteers  from 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  in  Orlando  made 
arrangements  to  visit  Brevard  Correctional  Institution  each 
Saturday  beginning  in  February,  1979.  The  initial  program 
consisted  of  individual  and  group  counseling,  a  non- 
sectarian  service  and  a  limited  number  of  family  and  job 
contacts  for  inmates.  These  volunteers  were  faithful  in  their 
commitment  each  Saturday  and  the  program  grew,  mostly 
by  word  of  mouth  among  inmates  who  felt  it  was  something 
worthwhile  and  also  enjoyable. 

After  a  probationary  period,  a  request  was  made  and 
approved  to  place  this  type  of  program  in  all  correctional 
institutions  in  Region  III. 

Others  soon  became  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
presence  of  volunteers  in  an  institutional  setting — people 
with  whom  inmates  could  form  relationship  bonds  which 
might  redefine  them  as  acceptable  members  of  the  non- 
criminal community. 

Realizing  that  the  good  work  done  by  the  employees  and 
volunteers  in  a  prison  setting  was  not  quite  enough  to 
substantially  reduce  the  recidivism  rate  and  that  this  work 
must  be  supplemented  on  the  outside,  New  Life,  Inc.  was 
born. 

New  Life,  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  organization  based  in 
Orlando.  The  president  of  the  corporation  is  Dr.  Gideon 
Lewis  and  the  executive  director  is  David  Mould.  Mould  is  a 
dedicated  and  experienced  leader  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  spearheading  the  goals  of  the  organization. 

The  group  plans  on  continuing  their  work  inside 
institutions  as  well  as  providing  a  "helpmg  hand"  for  recently 
released  inmates  and  families,  information  and  referral 
services  to  inmates  and  families  experiencing  legal,  financial, 
emotional,  employment,  medical  or  transportation  needs. 

New  Life  also  plans  to  reach  the  public  through  a  radio 


By  Bruce  A.  Quick 

Supervisor  of  Counseling  and  Social  Services 
Brevard  Correctional  Institution 


outreach  program  in  order  to  try  and  "shatter  the 
misconceptions  prevalent  in  some  communities  that  once  a 
criminal,  always  a  criminal." 


FELLOWSHIP— A  volunteer  church  member  (top  photo)  oilers  understanding  to  inmates  of 
Brevard  Correctional  Institution.  David  Mould  (bottom  photo,  center)  executive  director  ol 
New  Lile,  Inc.  conducts  Bible  study  with  inmates. 


78  Testing  In  Inmates  Reveals  Significantly  Lower  Positive  Reactions 


Tuberculosis  testing  of  all  inmates  of  Florida's 
correctional  institutions  has  shown  a  significantly  lower  rate 
of  positive  reaction  than  was  indicated  in  a  sampling 
program  conducted  late  last  year. 

Tuberculin  skin  testing  has  been  completed  on  19,308 
inmates  during  the  past  twelve  months,  according  to  Florian 
Yandel,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Health  Services  for  the 
Department  of  Corrections.  He  indicated  that  the  testing 
program  showed  a  positive  reaction  by  24.4  percent  of  the 
inmates. 

He  emphasized  that  the  positive  reaction  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  active  infection  of  tuberculosis  but 
shows  either  active  or  dormant  infection.  In  all  instances  of 


the  positive  reaction  indications,  follow-up  x-ray 
examinations  and  medication,  when  needed,  are  provided. 

Clifford  H.  Cole,  M.D.,  director  of  Florida's  tuberculosis 
control  program,  reported  that  the  infection  rate  shown  in 
the  testing  of  all  inmates  was  much  lower  than  the  36.5 
percent  rate  discovered  in  the  testing  of  3,402  inmates  at 
maximum  security  institutions  last  year. 

Dr.  Cole  said  the  percentage  of  inmates  with  tuberculosis 
is  approximately  twice  that  of  the  rate  of  infection  in  the 
general  population.  He  added,  though,  that  incoming 
inmates  to  the  system  also  had  an  infection  rate  of 
approximately  double  that  of  the  general  population. 

He  explained  that  the  inmate  infection  rate  was  higher 
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David  Schriemer  Joins 
Current  Effort  To  Boost 
DC  Mental  Health  Services 

Louie  L.  Wainwright,  Secretary  for  the  Florida  Department 
of  Corrections  has  appointed  David  A.  Schriemer  to 
coordinate  Mental  Health  Program  activities  in  accordance 
with  standards  set  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Corrections. 

Schriemer  joins  a  current  effort,  jointly  supported  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and  the 
Department,  to  provide  assistance  for  improving  mental 
health  standards  services  and  to  develop  a  program 
structure  for  the  delivery  of  mental  health  service  support 
throughout  the  Department. 

After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  Security  Agency  during  the 
Korean  War,  Schriemer  attended  Florida  Southern,  The 
University  of  Florida  and  Harvard  University,  specializing  in 
psychiatric  rehabilitation. 

His  professional  career  includes  university  teaching, 
program  development  of  national  standards  for 
rehabilitation  agencies  in  serving  persons  with  "behavior 
disorders;"  and  the  development  and  supervision  of 
programs  for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Schriemer  has  worked  for  over  18  years  with  state 
rehabilitation  agency  as  a  counselor,  state  supervisor  for 
staff  development,  program  analyst,  program  consultant  and 
program  supervisor.  He  has  served  as  past  national 
president  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Administration  and 
is  currently  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 


LEARNING  LAB— A  new  Remedial  Learning  Lab  will  supplement  the  current  education 
program  at  Hillsborough  Correctional  Institution 

Remedial  Learning  Lab  Supplements 
Hillsborough  C.I.  Education  Program 

A  28-foot  by  50-foot  modular  classroom  has  been 
purchased  with  federal  funds  and  placed  into  operation  at 
Hillsborough  Correctional  Institution  to  supplement  the 
facilities  existing  education  program. 

The  Department  of  Education  approved  ESEA  Title  I  funds 
February  for  Hillsborough  to  supply  a  remedial  learning  lab 
staffed  with  instructors. 

The  new  classroom  will  allow  an  increased  number  of 
eligible  inmates  to  be  served  by  the  Title  I  program.  To  be 
eligible,  inmates  must  be  under  21  years  of  age,  enrolled  in 
the  academic  education  program  and  score  below  9th  grade 
level  on  the  standardized  achievement  test  administered  at 
H.C.I. 


IMPROVING  MENTAL  HEALTH— David  A   Schriemer  will  coordinate  mental  health 
programs  lor  inmates  within  the  Florida  Department  ol  Corrections   (Photo  by  David 
Skipper) 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Services,  under  the  direction  of 
Florian  Yandel,  Jr.,  M.D.,  administers  the  Mental  Health 
Program  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  Health  Services 
System.  The  Department  proposes  to  develop  an 
outstanding  program  of  mental  health  service  as  a  strong 
component  of  this  system. 

TuberCUlOSiS  from  page  3 

because  tuberculosis  is  more  common  among  poor  who 
come  from  crowded  homes,  and  because  there  is  a  high 
percentage  of  blacks  in  the  prison  population.  Blacks,  said 
Dr.  Cole,  generally  have  twice  the  rate  of  tuberculosis 
infection  of  whites. 

Dr.  Yandel  indicated  the  Department  soon  will  commence 
an  annual  tuberculin  testing  program  for  all  inmates  who 
tested  negative  on  the  first  test.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  not 
only  closely  monitor  each  inmate's  health,  but  to  determine  if 
tuberculosis  is  spreading  or  declining  in  the  correctional 
institutions. 

Dr.  Yandel  reported  that  every  inmate  with  a  positive  skin 
test  is  receiving  a  chest  x-ray  to  determine  if  the  infection  is 
active  or  dormant. 

The  Department  of  Health  Services  Chief  said  the  active 
disease  "obviously"  is  not  common  within  Florida 
institutions  but  "we  are  taking  every  possible  step  to  assure 
that  dormant  or  latent  tuberculosis  does  not  become  active 
as  it  so  often  does  under  physical  and  emotional  stress."  He 
said  that  to  date  this  year  1,800  inmates  have  been  placed 
under  therapy  to  prevent  them  from  developing  active 
tuberculosis. 
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Research  Project  Helps  Offenders  Find  Employment 


Offenders  looking  for  employment  when  they  are  released 
from  incarceration  may  have  a  helping  hand  as  a  result  of  a 
special  program. 

Supported  by  the  Special  Grants  to  Governors  from  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Administration 
(CETA),  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  Offender  Research 
Projected  was  created  to  design  twelve  model  programs  to 
provide  employment,  training  or  employment  related 
services  to  offenders. 

CETA  acknowledges  that  offenders  face  particular 
employment  disadvantages  and  encourages  the  application 
of  CETA  resources  to  meet  their  needs.  Although  the 
Offender  Research  Project  has  a  state-wide  focus,  the  twleve 
project  are  tailored  to  local  requirements  and  implemented 
by  local  ofTA  agencies,  according  to  Mercury  N.  Kavouklis, 
Research  Coordinator. 

The  Advisory  committee  for  the  project  was  composed  of 
CETA  prime  sponsors,  criminal  justice  representatives  and 
interested  citizens.  The  committee  developed  and 
recommended  effective  approaches  to  improve  offender 
employment  and  training.  The  Advisory  Committee  will  also 
play  a  vital  role  as  catalysts  in  the  implementation  of  these 
programs. 

The  Offender  Research  Project  staff  drafted  the  12  project 
format  and  informed  the  Advisory  Committee  about  national 
trends  and  innovations  in  the  areas  of  offender  training  and 
employment.  The  next  step  of  the  project  will  be  to  provide 
assistance  to  agencies  and  organizations  who  wish  to  submit 
the  projects  to  CETA  for  funding. 

The  contract  was  awarded  for  the  period  of  January  1, 
1979  through  September  30,  1979,  by  the  Office  of 
Manpower  Planning  in  the  Florida  Department  of 
Community  Affairs. 

Anyone  desiring  further  information  on  the  program 
should  contact  Mercury  N.  Kavouklis,  Research  Coordinator 


for  the  Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc.,  Offender 
Research  Project,  1045  Riverside  Avenue,  Suite  180, 
Jacksonville.  Florida  32204.  Telephone:  904/353-6563. 


TB  TESTING  — DC  Central  Office  employees  were  given  free  tuberculin  skin  tests  by  the 
Medical  Services  staff  in  August.  Of  141  employees  tested  only  B'i  percent  showed  a 
positive  reaction.  Planning  and  Budget  Coordinator.  John  Newman,  receives  a  small  shot 
in  the  arm  from  Medical  Health  Services  Specialist  Tony  Fiducia. 


BUS  RENOVATION  — Auto- 
motive students  at  Cross 
City  Correctional  Institution 
recently  renovated  an  old 
Lion's  Club  bus.  The  inmates 
made  all  major  repairs  to 
the  power  plant,  removed 
all  rust  spots  and  refinished 
the  bus  inside  and  out  at 
a  cost  of  $650.00.  Super- 
intendent C.  M.  Seigler 
accepts  a  plaque  from  Mr. 
Daniels  (right)  of  the  Ceder 
Key  Lion's  Club.  The  bus 
was  renovated  at  the  re- 
quest of  Representative 
Gene  Hodges.  The  Lion's 
Club  also  held  a  fish  fry  for 
the  automotive  students  for 
such  a  fine  job. 


6/Correctional  Compass 
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HELPING  HAND— A  crew 
of  ten  inmates  from 
Hillsborough  Correctional 
Institution  at  Riverview 
have  removed  several  tons 
of  trash  and  debris  from 
the  banks  of  the  Alafia 
River  this  summer.  The 
project,  coordinated  by 
H.C.I,  employee  James 
Bethany,  has  improved  the 
appearance  of  several 
miles  of  the  picturesque 
river.  Assistance  was 
provided  by  Bob  Cribbs, 
manager  of  the  Alafia 
River  Canoe  Rentals,  who 
provided  several  canoes 
free  of  charge  for  use  in 
the  project. 


Bull  Gator  Spreads 
The  Word  At  JU. C.I. 

It  was  a  mellow  rendition  of  "We  Are  The  Boys  Of  Old 
Florida"  played  by  the  Union  Correctional  Institution  band 
as  University  of  Florida  Fightin'  Gators  head  coach  Charley 
Pell  entered  the  main  gate  Tuesday  evening,  June  12.  Butthe 
message  delivered  to  a  capacity  audience  of  inmates  and 
employees  in  All  Souls  Chapel  was  anything  but  mellow: 
"Give  'em  hell,  Pell"  is  exactly  what  Charley  did. 

Spelling  out  the  ingredients  for  gridiron  success,  the  Bull 
Gator  asked  UF  supporters  to  keep  the  faith  and  promised  to 
deliver  some  day  the  long-awaited  Southeastern  Conference 
Championship.  Coach  Pell  enumerated  the  team's  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  talked  about  the  players  with  keen 
recall  and  down  home  wit. 

A  tough  schedule  and  only  two  outstanding  classes— the 
freshmen  and  juniors — were  the  reasons  given  for  the  candid 
observation  that  the  Gators  would  probably  rank  among  the 
also-rans  in  the  1979-SEC  race.  The  number  of  "ifs"  that 
punctuated  his  speech  evoked  more  than  a  thread  of 
optimisim,  however,  and  Coach  Pell  seemed  to  hint  that  next 
season's  ravelled  sleeve  of  care  could  be  knit  up  if  each 
player  were  to  realize  his  potential. 

Sandwiched  around  Pell's  speech  were  an  invocation  by 
Chaplain  Cornett,  a  benediction  by  Chaplain  Walker,  and  the 
introduction  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Programs, 
J.R.  Reddish.  After  the  coach  mapped  the  future  of  Florida 
football  and  fielded  questions  from  the  audience,  Pell 
was  presented  two  leather  belts  handcrafted  by  inmates  and 
a  picture  of  the  coach  sketched  by  Vernon  Potter. 

Inmates  thanked  Pell  for  taking  time  out  from  his  busy 
schedule  to  visit  the  institution  and  inmates  requested  the 
establishment  of  Charley  Pell  Night  as  an  annual  event.  Pell 
readily  agreed  to  the  petition. 


BULL  GATOR  — Charley  Pell  (right).  Head  Coach  lor  the  University  of  Florida,  chats  with 
U.C.I  Assistant  Superintendent  J  R  Reddish  Pell  spoke  to  the  employees  and  inmates  o( 
the  institution  about  the  coming  season  during  a  visit  in  June. 


Publications 


Fire  in  the  United  States,  a  report  by 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  on  fire 
losses  and  the  common  causes  of  des- 
tructive fires  in  the  country.  Cost  is 
$4.50.  Stock  number  is  003-000-00537- 
2.  To  oi  W  write  Superintendent  of 
Documerrs,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Alternatives  for  Young  American — 
A  Catalog  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Programs,  published  by  HEW's  Nation- 
al Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse  Inform- 
ation. Single  copies  are  free.  To  order 
write  Clearinghouse,  Room  10A56, 
5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  Md. 
20857.  Order  number  is  (ADM)  78-691 . 

No  Easy  Answers — The  Learning 
Disabled  Child,  by  Sally  L.  Smith. 
Published  by  HEW's  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health.  Price  is  $3.25.  Stock  number 
of  017-024-00687-4.  To  order  write 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402. 

The  Female  Offender,  a  selected  bib- 
liography by  David  M.  Horton  and 
Marjorie  Kravitz  published  by  LEAA's 
National  Criminal  Justice  Reference 


Service.  To  order  write  NCJRS,  Box 
6000,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

Prison  Conditions:  An  Outline  of 
Cases  and  Segregation  of  Prisoners: 
Due  Process  Issues,  both  published  by 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General.  Cost  is  $2.50  each.  To  order 
write  NAAG,  Committee  on  the  Office 
of  Attorney  General,  3901  Barrett  Dr., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27609. 

Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  1979, 

a  listing  of  national  organizations  relat- 
ing to  crime  prevention  published  by 
the  National  Council  of  Crime  and 
Delinquency.  To  order  write  NCCD, 
Attn:  Gwendolyn  D.  Hall,  20  Banta 
Place,  Hackensack,  N.J.  07601. 

Juror  Response  to  Prerecorded  Video- 
tape Trials,  by  Elizabeth  M.  Robert- 
son. Published  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Standards  Laboratory,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  U.S.  Commerce 
Commission.  Cost  is$l  .75.  Stock  num- 
ber is  003-003-02071-1.  To  order  write 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20402. 


White-Collar  Crime 

LEA  A  has  released  a  summary 
of  information  for  use  of  crimi- 
nal justice  personnel  involved  in 
planning  and  conducting  white- 
collar  crime  and  related  enforce- 
ment operations. 

The  publications  in  the  "Com- 
pendium of  Operational  and  Plan- 
ning Guides  to  White-Collar 
Crime  Enforcement"  are  for  the 
use  of  investigators,  auditors,  ac- 
countants and  prosecutors  in 
locating  sources  of  relevant  infor- 
mation about  various  issues  in- 
volving white-collar  crime. 

It  was  prepared  by  the  National 
Center  on  White-Collar  Crime, 
Battelle  Institute. 

Entries  are  under  three  catego- 
ries: general  planning  and  orien- 
tation materials,  enforcement  pro- 
cess guides  and  guides  on  specific 
fraud  problems.  ■ 


Senior  Citizen 
Booklet  Available 

A  new  pamphlet — A  Mutual  Con- 
cern: Older  Americans  and  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  System — is  available 
from  LEAA's  National  Criminal 
Justice  Reference  Set  vie  v.  The  pam- 
phlet examines  older  Americans' 
interaction  with  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  from  various  perspec  - 
lives: as  vi<  tims,  witnesses, and  volun- 
teer workers.  It  is  illustrated  with 
facts  about  crime  and  the  elderly 
and  photographs.  Single  copies  may 
be  ordered  from  NCJRS— GIP  Pro- 
giam.  Box  6000,  Rockville,  Md. 
20850.  Groups  wishing  to  repro- 
duce and  distribute  the  pamphlet 
may  request  camera-ready  art  from 
the  NCJRS  Director  of  Communica- 
tions. ■ 


A  census  taker  questions  a  senior  citizen  about  her  perception  ot  crime  and  the  criminal 
justice  system. 


'How-To'  Study  Reports 


Halfway  Houses:  Less  Costly  Than  Prison,  J\ 


Halfway  houses  can  provide  more 
humane  services  for  convicted  offend- 
ers, frequently  at  less  cost  than  con- 
tinued imprisonment  and  with  at  least 
the  same  effect,  according  to  an  LEAA 
study. 

The  ten-month,  $10,000  project 
financed  hy  LEAA's  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  was  completed  hy  Dr.  Harry 
E.  Allen,  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  study,  entitled  "Halfway 
Houses,"  produced;!  "how-to"  guide  for 
establishing  and  operating  halfway 
houses.  It  tells  how  loohtain  funding, 
choose  a  site,  recruit  staff,  use  volun- 
teers, meet  minimum  standards  for 
accreditation  purposes,  obtain  accred- 
itation and  evaluate  programs. 

The  report  said  the  halfway  house 
mortality  rate  is  "very  significant," 
noting  that  18  percent  fold  within  a 
year  of  starting.  Poor  initial  planning 
and,  in  some  cases,  poor  program 
management  were  blamed. 

Funding  A  Problem 

Adequate  funding  was  the  most 
severe  administrative  problem  of  half- 
way house  operators.  Another  major 
obstacle  was  location  and  site  selec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Allen  said  in  the  past  20  yens 
there  has  been  an  "extraordinary 
growth"  in  the  development  ol  com- 
munity-based correctional  programs. 
He  cited  two  major  factors:  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  traditional  penal  institu- 
tion and  research  showing  institu- 
tional corrections  are  ineffective  in 
achieving  rehabilitation. 

"The  emerging  concept  in  correc- 
tions has  been  the  reintegrative 
model,"  Dr.  Allen  wrote.  "The  model 
recognizes  the  harmful  effects  of  isola- 
tion from  the  community  and  encour- 
ages the  use  of  transitional  halfway 
house  facilities  to  provide  basic  needs 
and  lessen  the  pressures  on  the  offender 
of  returning  to  independent  commun- 
ity living." 

While  the  study  said  "cost  compari- 
sons should  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion," it  listed  some  of  these  financial 
benefits  ol  halfway  houses  compared 
to  imprisonment:  money  earned  by  the 
resident;  financial  support  of  the  in- 
mate's family  (eliminating  the  need 
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for  welfare  dependence);  taxes  paid  b\ 
the  resident;  room  and  board  paid  by 
the  resident;  savings  accumulated  by 
the  resident;  and  restitution  or  pay- 
ment ol  lines. 

Dr.  Allen  said  hallway  houses  also 
save  money  through  the  use  ol  volun- 
teers, students,  interns,  and  paraprofes- 
sionals. 

Innovative  Programs 

The  study  <  ited  lour  innovative  pro- 
grams as  potential  models  lor  halfway 
houses: 

—  The  Management  Information  Sys- 
tem (MIS)  and  the  Mutual  Agreement 
Program  (MAP),  both  used  by  the 
Massachusetts  Hallway  House,  Inc., 
in  Boston. 

The  MIS  is  a  trac  king  and  monitor- 
ing system  that,  at  any  given  time,  can 
tell:  what  information  is  flowing 
thiough  the  organization,  current  sta- 
tus of  the  organization  in  terms  of  its 


accomplishments  and  goals,  and  job 
performance  of  each  employee. 

MAP  utilizes  a  written  contract 
among  the  hallway  house  stall,  the 
parole  authorities  and  the  resident 
(client).  These  include  establishment 
ol  a  release  dale;  explicit,  objective 
conditions  of  release;  explicit  state- 
ment of  responsibility  for  the  resident, 
die  program,  and  the  parole  board; 
and  the  resident's  choice  ol  an  indi- 
vidualized rehabilitation  program. 

—  The  "Minnesota  Experiment"  at 
the  Minnesota  Restitution  Centei  in 
Minneapolis. 

During  a  three-year  period  ending 
July  31,  1975,  87  men  were  paroled  to 
the  center.  The  report  said  that  al- 
though almost  38  percent  subsequently 
returned  to  prison  for  parole  viola- 
tion, only  14  percent  were  returned  for 
felony  convictions  or  alleged  felonies. 

During  this  same  period,  $34,704  in 


Greatest  Need  Of  Halfway 
House  Inmates  Is  A  Job 


A  Bureau  of  Prisons  study  of  fed- 
eral halfway  houses  found  that  those 
that  emphasize  employment  refer- 
rals have  a  better  success  rate  than 
those  that  emphasize  counseling  and 
staff-inmate  interaction. 

In  the  two-year  survey  of  14  fed- 
eral Community  Treatment  Cen- 
ters, both  staff  and  residents  agreed 
that  the  greatest  need  for  clients  was 
finding  employment.  For  most  of- 
fenders, they  said,  short-term  sup- 
port in  the  form  of  food  and  hous- 
ing with  less  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  is  effective.  Staff 
involvement  is  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed with  offenders  needing  help 
with  employment  and  personal 
skills  and  personal  problems,  they 
noted. 

The  study — "Community  Treat- 
ment Center  Field  Study,  1978"— 
found  that  offenders  released 
through  a  Community  Treatment 
Center  had  better  employment  rec- 
ords as  measured  both  by  the  number 
of  days  worked  (an  average  of  96) 
and  amount  of  money  earned  (an 


average  of  $3,320  in  the  first  six 
months)  than  offenders  released  direc- 
tly from  an  institution — an  average 
of  79  days  worked  and  $2,615  earned. 

Other  findings  include: 

—Out  of  1,017  center  referrals,  82 
percent  successfully  completed  their 
residency.  Of  the  18  percent  wh* 
failed,  7  percent  were  removed  from 
the  program  due  to  misconduct,  9 
percent  escaped,  and  2  percent  were 
rearrested. 

— The  longer  a  prior  record,  the 
more  likely  a  resident  is  to  fail  in  a 
center. 

— Non-white  offenders  were  more 
likely  to  be  referred  to  federal  half- 
way houses  than  whites. 

— Non-white  offenders  and  of- 
fenders who  had  been  punished  for 
misconduct  while  in  prison  showed 
a  higher  rate  of  criminal  activity  if 
released  to  a  center  than  if  released 
directly  to  the  community. 

— Use  of  the  centers  rose  dramati- 
cally from  19  percent  of  releasees  in 
1971  to  45  percent  in  1976.  ■ 


s  Effective 


restitution  was  negotiated  and  $11, (>00 
actually  repaid. 

— The  Management  by  Objective 
(MBO)  strategy  developed  at  Magdala 
Foundation  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Major  components  of  the  technique 
Include:  determining  long  range  goals 
of  the  agency  for  a  given  time  period, 
with  tl\  lesired  results  indicated; deter- 
mining I  .e  spec  ilk  short  range  objec- 
tives; anc  '(  '"running  specific  job 
targets  for  a  g.vc;;  time  period  for  each 
staff  member. 

Copies  of  the  study  are  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  The 
stock  number  is  027-000-00702-3.  The 
price  is  $2.7'>  per  copy,  prepaid.         ■ 


An  inmate  at  a  halfway  house  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  practices  tor  a  job  interview.  The 
practice  session  is  filmed  and  later  critiqued. 


AC  A  Convention 


Racial  Tension  Bars  Corrections  Progress,  Expert  Says 


Understanding  the  violence  between 
the  races  is  the  key  to  handling  the 
problems  corrections  officials  will  face 
in  the  1980s,  Charles  E.  Silberman,  an 
author  and  corrections  expert  told  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Correctional  Association  (ACA). 

Mr.  Silberman  said  corrections  offi- 
cials would  have  to  make  sense  of  a 
new  and  changing  world  and,  in  par- 
ticular, "the  monumental  change  be- 
tween keepers  and  kept,  and  even  more, 
between  white  and  black." 

"For  unless  we  understand  why  race 
relations  have  become  so  troubled  and 
so  violent — unless  we  understand  the 
roots  of  behavior  that  often  strikes  us 
as  senseless  or  irrational — we  will  not 
secure  balance,"  he  cautioned,  "on  the 
contrary,  we  will  secure  nothing  but 
chaos." 

Mr.  Silberman  commented  in  Phil- 
adelphia at  the  108th  congress  of  the 
ACA.  Some  3,000  corrections  officials 
from  the  United  States  and  five  foreign 
nations  attended  workshops  and  panel 
discussions  organized  around  the 
theme,  "Corrections  in  the  80s:  Achiev- 
ing Balance." 

In  his  keynote  address,  Mr.  Silber- 
man, author  of  "Crisis  in  Black  and 
White"  and  "Criminal  Justice,  Crim- 
inal Violence,"  said,  "If  corrections  is 


to  fulfill  its  mission  in  the  1980s,  it 
will  need  to  secure  balance  between  old 
ideas  and  new  ones;  it  will  have  to 
adapt  its  thinking  to  fit  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we — you,  I,  all  of 
us — now  find  ourselves." 

Norman  A.  Carlson,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  presi- 
dent of  the  ACA,  said  progress  in  cor- 
rections has  been  erratic  and  inconsis- 
tent. 

He  said  professionals  must  work  to 
reach  a  mid-point  on  a  continuum  by 
balancing  the  many  forces  influencing 
corrections. 

The  federal  prisons  director  said  the 
corrections  community  must  balance 
society's  concern  with  protection  with 
offender  needs  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  offenders  with  society's  re- 
quirement for  order  and  discipline. 

Mr.  Carlson  cautioned  that  balance 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  notion 
that  progress  should  stop. 

"Ways  must  be  found  to  return  to 
society  individuals  who  are  at  least  no 
worse  than  they  were  when  initially 
committed  to  our  supervision.  We 
must  develop  programs  and  methods 
which  will  enlist  offenders'  interest  in 
positive  change,"  he  said. 

Pointing  to  the  budget  and  person- 
nel  cuts    that   have   hit   his   agency, 


LEAA  Administrator  Henry  S.  Dogin 
told  a  workshop  on  public  expecta- 
tions and  professional  decisionmak- 
ing that  austerity  in  government  spend- 
ing has  "dimmed  the  once  bright  inter- 
est in  improving  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  corrections." 

Mr.  Dogin  said  the  public  need  for  a 
more  sophisticated  handling  of  major 
offenders  will  bring  more  offenders  " 
into  prisons  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

"The  burdens  which  result  from 
these  improved  enforcement  functions 
will  be  yours,"  he  said. 

"Ultimately,  those  who  work  in  cor- 
rections will  have  to  pay  the  price." 

Mr.  Dogin  suggested  a  variety  of 
ways  to  work  on  future  inmate  prob- 
lems including  work  release  programs, 
prison  industry  projects,  and  LEAA's 
Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime 
(TASC),  a  drug  offender  diversion  pro- 
gram. 

Following  theconvention,  Anthony 
P.  Travisano,  executive  director  of  the 
ACA,  said  the  Philadelphia  congress 
was  the  largest  ACA  convention  ever 
held. 

"From  the  variety  of  programs  of- 
fered and  comments  made,"  he  added, 
"it's  clear  that  the  gravest  concerns  of 
corrections  professionals  were  solidly 
addressed."  ■ 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BUREAU 

The  Community  Services  Bureau  was  established  within  the 
Corrections  Division  in  1976  in  response  to  the  growning  trend  to- 
ward community-based  corrections.   The  following  excerpts  from 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  publication  Marshaling  Citizen 
Power  to  Modernize  Corrections,  (1971,  pp. 5-9)  best  summarize 
the  intent  of  community-based  corrections : 

. . .as  alternatives  to  incarceration. . . 

...a  means  of  facilitating  reintegration  of  the  offender 
back  into  the  community  following  release  from  an  insti- 
tution. .  . 

...it  is  more  successful  and  less  costly  to  society  than 
prison. . . 

...only  20-307o  of  present  inmates  represent  a  danger 
to  society  and  must  be  securely  conf ined. . . the  remaining 
707o  can  be  rehabilitated  in  less  restrictive  local 
institutions  ...  in  the  community... 

. . .A  considerable  and  impressive  body  of  evidence  has 
been  accumulated  indicating  that  corrections  in  the 
community  is  more  effective  in  reducing  recidivism. . . 

...is  almost  always  more  economical .. .has  a  substantial 
cost/benefit  advantage... 

Community  corrections  in  Montana  has  had  a  troublesome  begin- 
ning.  Most  problems  stemmed  from  myths  derived  from  the  fear  of 
criminals  by  the  citizens.   The  public  has  not  been  properly  edu- 
cated in  the  concept  of  community  corrections  and  the  resultant 
myths  have  had  an  adverse  affect  on  community-based  corrections. 
Citizens  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  proposed  site  for  a  community- 
based  facility  fear  for  the  well-being  of  not  only  themselves,  but 
their  children,  relatives,  and  property  values.   Most  of  these  fears 
are  blatantly  unfounded. 
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Offenders  placed  in  such  community  correctional  centers  gen- 
erally prove  to  be  good  neighbors  and  the  facility  and  grounds 
are  continually  maintained.   Property  values  do  not  decline  as  a 
result  of  a  community  center.   Studies  done  in  Portland,  Seattle 
and  San  Diego  found  no  discernable  decline  in  property  values. 
(ABA  Cost  Analysis  of  Halfway  Houses,  1975,  Vol.  II.)   In  many 
cases,  property  values  may  increase,  as  facilities  are  often  re- 
modeled to  accommodate  the  residents.   Residents  of  community  cen- 
ters have  a  self-serving  desire  to  refrain  from  any  form  of  crim- 
inality in  their  area  of  residence,  as  they  realize  that  it  would 
have  a  negative  effect  on  their  "home."   They  also  realize,  without 
the  existence  of  such  a  community  setting  the  alternative  is  incar- 
ceration or  release  without  any  form  of  support. 

Studies  done  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Waco, 
Texas  found  no  demonstrated  excess  of  crime  occuring  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  community  correctional  centers  existed.   In  a  six  year 
study  done  in  Oregon  only  0 .  67o  of  additional  crimes  were  committed 
in  such  neighborhoods.   In  1973  a  comparable  study  was  done  which 
showed  crime  rose  4 .  27o  in  areas  without  correctional  centers. 
(ABA  Cost  Analysis  of  Halfway  Houses,  1975,  Vol.  II.) 

Offenders  are  carefully  selected  for  community  corrections  in 
Montana  and  are  chosen  because  they  are  not  dangerous  and  do  not 
present  a  substantial  threat  to  society.   A  1978  survey  revealed 
that  417o  of  the  prison  inmates  could  be  housed  in  a  community 
correctional  center  without  endangering  the  public.   (See  Exhibit 
#17  in  Appendix) 
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The  Missoula  Life  Skills  Center  was  the  first  State  community 
correctional  center  ever  attempted  in  Montana.   The  center  opened 
in  October,  1977  after  some  controversy.   Generally,  a  great  deal 
of  the  public  controversy  probably  could  have  been  avoided  by  pro- 
perly informing  the  public  about  community  corrections  and  refining 
the  entry  process  into  the  community.   However,  Montana  at  the 
ti^e  had  no  precedent  in  this  mode  of  correctional  programming  and 
the  new  concept  created  resistance  in  the  community.   Generally, 
Montana  citizens  were  not  ready  to  accept  such  a  new  idea  without  a 
precedent . 

The  Missoula  Life  Skills  Center  was  indeed  a  learning  exper- 
ience for  all  involved.   The  precedent  was  established,  and  the 
community  entry  process  refined  to  the  extent  that  little  community 
opposition  occurred  during  the  creation  of  the  Billings  Life  Skills 
Home  for  Women.   Both  centers  received  national  accreditation  by 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Corrections  in  1979.   The  fol- 
lowing appeared  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Newsletter  in  February  1979 
and  gives  an  indication  of  the  criteria  and  importance  of  accredi- 
tation for  community-based  programs . 

...The  Montana  Bureau  of  Community  Services  on  February 
6  became  the  first  state  community  corrections  agency 
to  be  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Corrections . 

Accreditation  signifies  compliance  with  almost  all 
of  the  195  standards  for  adult  community  corrections 
approved  by  the  commission  and  the  American  Correctional 
Association  in  May  1977.   (Volume  10,  #4) 
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CENTRAL  OFFICE 

The  Community  Services  Bureau  central  office  consists  of  one 
Bureau  Chief  and  a  Work  Furlough  Coordinator.   Secretarial  support 
is  shared  with  the  Division  Administrator  on  a  time  available  basis. 
Master  Plan  research  shows  that  the  current  secretarial  work  load 
for  Community  Services  is  very  high  and  is  sufficient  to  justify 
additional  secretarial  support  for  the  bureau. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Community  Services  Bureau  should  be  pro- 
vided  with  additional  secretarial  support. 

The  Bureau  Chief  also  has  a  high  workload  that  should  be  alle- 
viated to  allow  the  Bureau  Chief  to  frequently  visit  the  bureau's 
facilities  and  programs.   As  one  major  task  requires  close  coordi- 
nation between  State  and  local  communities,  the  Bureau  Chief  should 
make  continual  contact  with  community  leaders,  public  interest 
groups,  private  and  public  service  vendors,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
through  public  information  seminars.   Due  to  the  expansion  of  Com- 
munity Services  additional  administrative  staff  is  necessary. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Bureau  Chief  should  have  additional 
administrative  staff. 

Community-based  corrections  in  Montana  should  expand.   The 
Master  Plan  places  much  emphasis  in  this  area  because  it  has  proven 
to  be  a  successful  form  of  correctional  programming.   Traditionally 
we  have  institutionalized  non-dangerous  offenders.   This  has  been 
largely  a  failure,  because  of  the  high  cost  and  failure  to  deter 
crime.   All  modern  criminological  research  and  theory  indicates 
that  community-based  corrections  is  working  far  better  than  was 
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originally  expected  and  it  is  definitely  more  effective  than  pri- 
son rehabilitation  programs.   Community  corrections  should  not  be 
seen  as  a  panacea,  but  is  considered  to  be  the  major  thrust  of 
this  plan.   National  research  in  this  area  indicates  that  graduated 
community-based  societal  reintegration  programs  are  effective  in 
reducing  recidivism.   (LeCair,  Social  Reintegration  and  Recidivism 
Ra :  e s ,  1978)   This  study  indicated  that  expected  recidivism  rates 
were  reduced  by  one-half  as  a  result  of  community  programming. 

Employment  also  has  a  major  impact  on  successful  reintegration 
Available  analysis  usually  indicates  that  clients  involved  in  em- 
ployment oriented  programs  experience  lower  rates  of  recidivism 
than  other  ex-offenders.  (National  Evaluation  Program,  Series  A, 
#19,  p.xii) 

Community-based  facilities  are  by  far  the  least  expensive, 
cost-effective  alternative  facing  corrections.   New  prison  now 
cost  the  taxpayers  $45,000  to  $50,000  per  bed  to  construct  and 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000  per  person  in  annual  operating  costs. 
(Halfway  Houses  for  Non-Dangerous  Offenders,  Chamberlain,  1977) 

Currently,  Montana  is  facing  a  prison  population  explosion. 
All  alternatives  from  remodeling  the  old  prison  ($4.5  million)  to 
additional  construction  at  the  new  prison  ($6  million)  have  been 
weighed.  All  far  exceed  the  costs  of  expanding  community  correc- 
tions to  more  effectively  deal  with  the  problem.  If  the  offender 
population  declines,  community  programs  can  be  phased  out,  where- 
as a  prison  building  would  remain  indefinitely. 
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Definition  of  Bureau  Responsibility 

The  Master  Plan  has  carefully  assessed  whether  the  Community 
Services  Bureau  should  continue  to  operate  both  pre-institutional 
and  post-institutional  facilities.   Our  conclusion  is  that  the  na- 
ture of  a  probationary  form  of  sentence  indicates  that  the  offender 
can  function  in  the  community  with  minimum  supervision  without 
posing  a  substantial  threat  to  the  public  safety.   These  offenders, 
although  supervised  by  State  Probation  and  Parole  officers,  are 
accountable  to  the  sentencing  court  of  jurisdiction,  not  the  Cor- 
rections Division.   This  judicial  authority  has  created  jurisdic- 
tional problems  in  State  operated  pre-institutional  centers. 

Although  there  is  a  recognized  need  for  facilities  for  pre- 
institutional  offenders,  the  State,  during  this  period  (because  of 
the  prison  population) ,  has  a  far  greater  need  for  gradual  post- 
institutional  community  integrative  programming  for  the  next  six 
years . 

Funds  should  be  made  available  to  the  Community  Services  Bureau 
to  promote  private  and  public  organizations  to  develop  halfway 
houses.   These  facilities  could  then  contract  with  the  bureau  for 
additional  community-based  bedspace  for  pre-institutional  as  well 
as  post-institutional  placements. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  division  be  allotted 
funds  to  contract  for  bedspace  with  private  community  organizations 
to  establish  centers  who  meet  fire  and  life  safety  codes  and  strict 
departmental  standards  for  such  centers. 

The  State  standards  will  be  created  for  the  department  by  the 
Corrections  Division,  and  all  such  centers  will  fall  under  the 
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control  of  the  Community  Services  Bureau  whose  responsibility  it 
will  be  to  approve  community-based  facilities  for  use  by  the  State. 

All  contracts  will  be  calculated  at  the  current  fee  for  such 
services  based  on  the  cost  for  comparable  services  from  state  op- 
erated centers.   This  cost  in  1978  dollars  is  approximately  $20.00 
per  bed  per  day  as  compared  to  $28.00  per  day  for  incarceration 
at  Montana  State  Prison.   This  offers  the  Corrections  Division  a 
savings  and  further  expansion  of  existing  or  planned  community 
service  bedspace . 

Funds  should  be  earmarked  for  this  specific  purpose  as  a  line 
item  in  the  Corrections  Division  Community  Services  Bureau  budget. 
The  amount  of  funding  should  provide  additional  beds  for  50-100 
residents  per  year.   The  advantage  of  a  state  subsidy  in  a  community 
residential  center  will  create  incentive  for  the  development  of 
more  alternatives  within  the  corrections  system  by  providing  the 
seed  for  expansion  of  a  private  community-based  network. 

RECOMMENDATION :   Funds  should  be  made  available  to  the  bureau 
to  contract  with  private  and  local  public  organizations  for 
25  contract  beds  per  year  during  the  planning  period. 

REGIONAL  PRE-RELEASE  CENTERS 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals  "considers  community-based  corrections  as  the  most 
promising  means  of  accomplishing  the  changes  in  offender  behavior 
that  the  public  expects  -  and  in  fact  new  demands  -  of  corrections." 
(Corrections  Report,  1973,  p. 221) 
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All  Master  Plan  research  strongly  suggests  that  community-based 
programming  is  a  necessity  and  that  district  court  judges  will  use 
them.   Rehabilitation  and  reintegration  of  the  offender  as  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  can  be  realized  as  a  result  of  such  community 
programming, because  it  is  more  realistic  to  work  with  the  non- 
dangerous  offender  in  the  community  to  which  he  will  return  than 
in  an  institutional  environment.   (SRA  Counselors  Study,  1978, 
pp.4,  5,  7-14) 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  prison  population  boom  will  generate 
a  greater  amount  of  parolees  as  over  997o  of  all  inmates  are  even- 
tually released.   Uniform  Crime  Report  data  indicates  that  approx- 
imately 68%  of  persons  arrested  have  previous  arrest  records.   (1970, 
p. 37)   Lloyd  E.  Ohlin,  in  his  20  year  study  of  over  17,000  prisoners, 
found  that  the  most  stable  and  efficient  predictor  of  parole  success 
was  employment  opportunity.   Offenders  with  inadequate  job  prospects 
have  a  657,  parole  violation  rate.   (Selection  for  Parole,  1951,  p .  54) 

In  Montana,  507o  (See  Chart  #7  in  Appendix)  of  all  parolees 
return  to  prison.   Master  Plan  studies  indicate  that  gradual  rein- 
tegration is  extremely  important  and  necessary  if  successful  reha- 
bilitation is  to  be  accomplished.   "Almost  all  of  those  confined 
experience  a  feeling  of  fear  and  insecurity .. .because  of  the  abrupt 
change  from  structured  living..."   (SRA  Clients  Study,  1978,  p. 5) 
Most  do  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  for  basic  survival  as  a  cit- 
izen such  as:   to  know  "how  to  apply  for  a  job;"  "how  to  use  non- 
working  hours;"  "what  size  of  underwear  to  buy;"  "knowing  not  to  get 
an  $18  shirt  to  wear  to  work  as  a  cook;"  "finding  and  keeping  a  place 
to  live."   (SRA  Clients  Study,  1978,  pp.11,  8) 
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Master  Plan  research  shows  that  for  each  parole  violator  re- 
turned to  the  prison,  the  length  of  time  served  increases  three 
times,  or,  more  simply  stated,  one  parole  violator  equals  roughly 
three  new  inmates  in  terms  of  total  length  of  time  served.   This 
has  a  devastating  effect  on  the  population  of  the  prison.   This 
"revolving  door  effect"  breeds  a  more  sophisticated  prison  pop- 
ulation that  exceeds  the  State's  statistical  quota.   A  report  of 
a  Massachusetts  study  indicates  that"   "Pre-release  centers  have 
gone  beyond  the  scope  of  simply  easing  the  transition  from  prison 
to  the  street,  and  have  in  fact,  demonstrated  an  ability  to  assist 
the  offender  in  becoming  a  productive,  law-abiding  member  of  the 
community,  while  costing  less  to  create  and  operate  than  correc- 
tional institutions."   (Chamberlain,  1977) 

It  seems  logical  for  community  services  to  develop  regional 
pre-release  employment  oriented  programming  to  alleviate  this  pro- 
blem. 

Our  statistics  show  that  given  the  current  population  of  the 
prison,  417o  would  be  appropriate  placements  for  community-based 
facilities.   (See  Exhibit  #17  in  Appendix)   At  any  given  time,  up 
to  150  inmates  are  within  three  months  of  parole  eligibility.   There 
is  an  ample  parole  population  to  justify  three,  40  bed  pre-release 
centers,  located  in  three  separate  geographical  areas. 

The  three  areas  should  conform  to  the  three  regional  divisions 
as  divided  by  the  Probation  and  Parole  Bureau.   They  would  be  placed 
in  Missoula  (Western  Region) ,  Great  Falls  (Central  Region)   and 
Billings  (Eastern  Region) .   As  the  regional  offices  of  the  Probation 
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and  Parole  Bureau  are  located  in  these  cities  and  are  the  largest 
of  the  field  offices,  coverage  of  the  inmates  once  paroled  would 
be  insured  with  a  minimum  caseload  impact  and  a  maximum  of  control. 

A  population  of  25  to  40  inmates  is  considered  to  be  program- 
matically  sound  given  this  type  of  community-based  center.   A 
population  of  40  is  cost-effective,  although  any  more  would  begin 
to  jeopardize  the  individualized  environment  which  is  the  strength 
of  the  community-based  center. 

Geographically,  three  regionally  located  facilities  in  the 
above  population  centers  would  place  the  parolee  in  the  proximity 
of  the  area  to  which  he  intends  to  return. 

The  timetable  for  implementation  is  dependent  upon  prison 
population  projections.   (See  Graph  #4  in  Appendix)  This  indicates 
that  the  centers  should  be  developed  within  the  next  two  years. 
This  would  alleviate  the  population  crisis  at  the  prison  during 
this  period  and  establish  a  reintegrative  program  that  should 
eventually  result  in  decreasing  the  parolee  recidivism  rate. 

RECOMMENDATION :   Three  regional  pre-release  centers  should 
be  developed  by  1985. 

These  centers  may  be  phased  in,  or  out,  depending  on  the 
prison  population,  and  the  number  of  expected  parolees.   Program- 
matically,  the  centers  should  concentrate  on  employment,  vocational 
education,  and  basic  living  skills.   Clientele  should  consist  of 
appropriately  screened,  non-dangerous  offenders  who  are  within 
two  to  six  months  from  their  parole  eligibility  date. 
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Facilities  should  be  leased  using  existing  structures,  such 
as  abandoned  hotels,  rest  homes  and  motels.   This  would  not  obligate 
the  State  to  own  the  facilities  once  their  usefulness  has  passed. 
The  prison  population  and  therefore  the  number  of  eligible  parolees 
are  expected  to  decrease  sometime  after  the  planning  period.   (See 
Graph  #4  in  Appendix) 

Estimated  cost  for  the  facilities  are  based  on  1979  dollars. 
The  one  time  start-up  costs  are  approximately  $42,000.   Annual  op- 
erating costs  are  approximated  at  $452,000  for  each  center  dependent 
on  location,  physical  plant,  etc.   The  total  biennium  costs  would 
be  $2.8  million,  as  opposed  to  building  two  additional  units  to  the 
prison  ($6  million  plus  $1  million/year  in  operating  costs) .   This 
alternative  offers  a  program  that  can  successfully  integrate  offen- 
ders into  the  community  as  law-abiding  citizens.   This  is  cost- 
effective  because  it  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  eligible  inmates 
and  it  can  be  phased  out  or  converted  to  accommodate  pre-institu- 
tional  placements  as  the  situation  demands. 

WOMEN'S  LIFE  SKILLS  HOME 

The  Women's  Life  Skills  Home  is  currently  located  in  Billings. 
The  facility  houses  12  non-dangerous  female  inmates.   Dangerous  or 
recidivist  female  offenders  are  incarcerated  in  the  Nevada  Women's 
Prison  in  Carson  City.   Master  Plan  evaluated  the  Billings  facility, 
and  found  that  it  was  not  as  cost-effective  as  it  could  be  if  it 
were  larger.   Currently,  female  offenders  must  be  incarcerated  in 
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the  Missoula  County  Jail  for  evaluation,  observation  and  screening 
purposes,  as  the  Billings  center  is  not  secure  enough  for  this 
purpose.   Cost  per  day  and  transportation  costs  in  a  jail  facility 
300  miles  from  the  "home"  are  high.   Further,  there  is  a  need 
for  only  one,  centrally  located  facility  of  this  type  for  the  State. 
The  community-based  philosophy  requires  that  family  and  other  support 
systems  have  access  to  these  offenders,  especially  in  cases  where 
children  are  involved. 

The  Master  Plan  recommends  that  the  Billings  program  be  re- 
located to  a  more  central  location.   A  centrally  located  major  city 
could  offer  sufficient  employment  opportunity  and  easier  access 
for  supportive  family  ties.   The  facility  should  house  up  to  40 
women  to  be  cost-effective,  with  at  least  five  secure  rooms  for 
initial  evaluation,  screening  and  detention.   This  would  alleviate 
many  of  the  problem  areas  that  currently  exist  and  accommodate  those 
women  currently  housed  in  Nevada. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Women's  Life  Skills  Home  should  be  re- 
located  to  a  more  central  location  and  to  accommodate  no  more 
than  40  female  inmates  with  five  secure  detention  rooms  for 
evaluation,  screening  and  detention  purposes. 

Once  the  women  are  moved  from  the  Billings  facility  to  a  more 
central  location,  the  existing  building  should  be  converted  to  a 
pre-release  center  until  a  larger  facility  can  be  obtained,  remo- 
deled and  staffed.   This  larger  facility  would  be  one  of  the  three 
regional  pre-release  centers. 
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RECOMMENDATION :   The  Billings  facility  should  be  converted  to 
accommodate  pre-release  inmates  until  a  40  bed  regional  center 
can  be  established  for  the  region. 

MISSOULA  LIFE  SKILLS  CENTER 

The  center  currently  houses  two  women  and  14  pre-institutional 
and  post-institutional  offenders.   The  program  modality  is  one  that 

solves  a  large  degree  of  personalized  counseling.   Master  Plan 
consultants  indicate  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  found 
that  only  307o  of  their  offender  population  demands  this  type  of 
individualized  psychological  counseling.   As  this  may  hold  true  for 
Montana,  this  307o  can  more  appropriately  be  counseled  through  con- 
tracted services.   The  remaining  707o  need  jobs,  vocational  educa- 
tion and  basic  living  skills  to  ease  the  reintegration  process. 

Considering  the  plan  to  establish  regional  pre-release  centers, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  pre-institutional 
offenders  in  contracted  halfway  houses,  the  Missoula  program  should 
convert  its  facility  to  accommodate  pre-release  inmates  until  a 
cost-effective,  40  bed  regional  facility  can  be  located. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Missoula  Life  Skills  Center  should  be 
converted  to  accommodate  pre-release  inmates  until  a  larger 
40  man  regional  pre-release  center  can  be  established  for 
the  region. 

WORK  FURLOUGH 

Montana's  work  furlough  program  began  in  1975  as  a  concept  to 
return  carefully  selected  prison  inmates  to  the  community  as  pro- 
ductive, law-abiding  citizens.   The  program  is  administered  by  a 
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full-time  coordinator  in  the  Community  Services  Bureau.   Inmates 
apply  for  the  program  through  their  prison  counselor  and  are  spon- 
sored by  a  volunteer  citizen.   Furloughs  are  granted  by  the  Board 
of  Pardons,  and  inmates  are  furloughed  to  the  supervision  of  their 
sponsor.   The  board  uses  a  grid  system  to  determine  furlough  eligi- 
bility.  (See  Chart  #16  in  Appendix)   A  local  parole  officer 
investigates  both  the  sponsor  and  the  furlough  plan  and  meets  with 
the  sponsor  to  review  his  responsibilities.   Furloughs  are  cate- 
gorized in  terms  of  work,  school  or  treatment.   Successful  furlough- 
ees  are  seen  by  the  parole  board  on  their  regular  parole  eligibil- 
ity date  and  once  paroled,  are  dropped  from  furlough. 

Since  the  program's  inception,  36  men  and  5  women  have  been 
furloughed.   Six  people  have  been  returned  to  prison  for  technical 
violations,  for  a  recidivism  rate  of  1570.   This  compares  favorably 
with  the  recidivism  rate  for  parolees,  which  was  507o  in  1978.* 
Of  the  three  categories  above,  14  men  and  4  women  have  been  employed, 
19  men  were  enrolled  in  school  programs  and  three  men  and  one 
woman  were  furloughed  to  treatment  programs . 

In  1976,  ten  inmates  were  furloughed,  13  in  1977  and  17  in 
1978,  and  it  is  projected  that  at  least  20  inmates  will  be  fur- 
loughed in  1979. 

While  a  furloughee  only  has  to  have  one  sponsor,  the  average 
number  has  been  two  sponsors  per  furloughee.   Furloughed  offenders 


*    This  is  figured  by  dividing  the  number  of  parolees  in  1978 

into  the  number  of  parolees  who  were  returned  for  revocations 
in  that  same  year. 
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are  still  legally  inmates  and  are  more  restricted  in  their  activi- 
ties than  a  parolee.   During  the  first  30  days  of  furlough,  the 
offender  must  have  daily  contact  with  his  sponsor.   The  sponsor 
may  be  assisted  by  the  local  parole  officer,  who  is  available  for 
enforcement  purposes  and  investigation  of  the  offender,  if  required. 

Should  the  furloughee  violate  the  written  contract  approved 
\   '   the  Board  of  Pardons ,  then  an  informal  conference  is  held  with 
the  '-'rloughee,  his  sponsor  and  the  parole  officer.   If  the  vio- 
lation is  serious  and  cannot  be  resolved,  then  an  on-site  hearing 
is  held  by  the  parole  officer's  regional  supervisor.   If  it  is 
found  that  the  furloughee  probably  violated  the  term  of  his  contract, 
then  he  is  returned  to  the  prison  for  a  revocation  hearing  before 
the  Board  of  Pardons . 

The  furlough  program  is  valuable  to  both  the  State  and  the 
offender  because  it  releases  selected  offenders  back  into  the 
community  for  reintegration  earlier  than  is  possible  on  parole. 
As  furloughees  are  supervised  more  closely  than  parolees,  inap- 
propriate actions  will  be  discovered  more  readily  on  the  furlough 
program.   It  also  involves  the  community  in  the  correctional  pro- 
cess for  individual  offenders. 

The  State  saves  money  on  furloughees  and  is  able  to  use  scarce 
bed  space  in  the  prison  for  other  offenders.   The  cost  of  work 
furlough  is  $800  a  year  per  furloughee,*  while  it  costs  $10,200 
per  year  to  keep  an  inmate  in  prison. 


This  cost  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  coordinator's  salary 
and  expense  budget  by  the  number  of  inmates  released  on  fur- 
lough in  one  year. 
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Incarcerated  offenders  cannot  be  productive  members  of 

society.   While  in  prison,  they  cannot  earn  wages,  pay  taxes, 

restitution,  debts  or  keep  their  family  off  welfare.   In  1976  the 

ten  inmates  who  were  furloughed  made  a  total  of  $24,155  in  wages. 

They  also  paid  the  following: 

Family  and  child  support  $  6,400 

Taxes  6,000 

Restitution  and  debts  1,550 

Room  and  board  1 , 200 

$15,150 

The  balance  of  the  wages  was  probably  returned  to  the  community 
through  the  usual  purchase  of  goods  and  services. 

The  concept  of  work  furlough  is  based  on  the  recognition  that 
practically  all  inmates  return  to  society  from  the  prison,  and  that 
reintegration  and  economic  productivity  are  increased  if  the  offender 
enters  a  structured  furlough  program  that  prepares  him  for  parole. 
Available  resources  in  the  community  are  used  and  the  volunteers 
are  not  paid  for  their  time  and  effort.   The  low  return  rate  of  fur- 
loughees  indicates  that  the  program  does  not  decrease  protection 
of  society  by  releasing  offenders  prematurely. 

This  plan  emphasizes  cost-effectiveness,  and  given  the  savings 
realized  by  the  work  furlough  program,  without  a  decrease  in  public 
protection,  it  makes  good  correctional  sense  to  expand  the  program. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  work  furlough  program  should  be  expanded 
for  appropriate  offenders  by  encouraging  more  people  to  be- 
come sponsors . 

Since  work  furlough  depends  on  sponsors,  a  public  information 
program  promoting  the  concept  would  encourage  people  to  volunteer 
to  sponsor  a  furloughee. 
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RECOMMENDATION :   The  coordinator  should  publicize  the  program 
in  newspapers,  television  and  radio  by  accentuating  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  program.   Sponsors  should  be  encouraged 
to  relate  their  experiences  to  the  press  in  order  to  solicit 
more  volunteers  for  the  program. 

Partly  because  the  furlough  program  is  young,  there  have  been 
some  problems  of  coordination  between  volunteer  supervisors  and 
^arole  officers.   Lines  of  responsibility  and  authority  are  not 
ci   ^ly  delineated  so  that  those  involved  in  the  program  know 
exactly  where  they  stand  and  what  is  expected  of  them.   For  instance, 
the  sponsor  is  the  furloughee ' s  advocate,  whereas  the  parole  offi- 
cer is  the  investigator  and  enforcement  official.   Communication 
and  coordination  are  called  for  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and 
problems  from  arising. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Community  Services  and  Adult  Probation 
and  Parole  Bureaus  should  work  out  a  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure that  delineates  the  authority  and  responsibilities  of 
each  bureau  in  the  administration  of  the  furlough  program. 

Other  than  a  briefing  by  the  furlough  coordinator,  meeting  the 
furloughee  and  receiving  a  copy  of  the  furlough  contract,  the  volun- 
teer does  not  have  anything  else  to  rely  on  in  helping  him  to  super- 
vise and  work  with  the  furloughee.   A  handbook  is  needed  to  refer 
to  as  a  general  guide  or  to  answer  specific  questions. 

RECOMMENDATION :   A  volunteer  handbook  should  be  prepared  by 
the  work  furlough  coordinator  to  inform  the  volunteer  on: 

intent  of  the  program, 

coordination  with  the  parole  officer, 

work  furlough  law, 

use  of  community  resources, 

who  to  contact  for  assistance,  and 

policies  and  procedures  of  the  program. 
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Volunteers  currently  do  not  receive  any  form  of  training  on 
what  to  expect  from  the  furloughees  or  how  to  help  them  become 
law-abiding  and  productive  citizens.   This  can  lead  to  problems 
for  volunteers  if  they  are  uninformed  and  untrained.   A  brief 
orientation  into  the  program  would  be  helpful  to  prepare  the  spon- 
sor for  the  program  and  to  reduce  any  frustration  or  prevent  any 
potential  disillusionment.   Training  should  include  communication 
skills,  problems  of  furloughees,  preparing  to  meet  these  problems, 
who  to  call  in  special  situations,  knowledge  of  community  resources 
and  the  role  of  the  parole  officer  in  work  furlough. 

RECOMMENDATION :   Sponsors  should  receive  orientation  training 
to  help  them  prepare  for  their  role  in  the  work  furlough  pro- 
gram.  Training  could  be  done  by  the  furlough  coordinator, 
the  division  trainer,  other  sponsors  and  parole  officers. 

The  work  furlough  coordinator  is  spread  thin  throughout  the 
State,  especially  as  more  offenders  are  put  on  furlough.   With  14 
offenders  on  furlough  and  an  average  of  two  sponsors  per  furloughee, 
the  coordinator  is  hard  pressed  to  adequately  cover  the  territory. 
The  coordinator  must  answer  all  inquiries  about  the  program,  co- 
ordinate with  parole  officers  who  are  assisting  sponsors,  screen 
volunteers,  lend  them  assistance  and  in  general,  administer  the 
entire  program.   Geography  is  a  problem  because  the  coordinator 
cannot  get  out  of  Helena  as  much  as  necessary  to  personally  contact 
the  sponsors  and  their  furloughees  in  the  field.   Besides  these 
duties,  the  coordinator  should  solicit  volunteers  in  the  communities, 
organize  them,  coordinate  their  activities  and  closely  supervise 
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the  progress  of  the  furloughees .   This  is  an  impossible  task  for 
one  person,  because  it  means  far  more  travel  and  closer  coordina- 
tion than  the  Helena  coordinator  can  provide. 

RECOMMENDATION:   Two  more  furlough  coordinators  should  be 
hired  by  1981  and  1982  respectively,  to  supervise  and  manage 
the  work  furlough  programs  on  a  regional  basis.   The  coordi- 
nator in  Helena  would  then  handle  the  central  region  and  be 
the  overall  manager  of  the  program. 

v'ien  inmates  are  furloughed  they  receive  no  gate  pay,  as  do 
the  parolees .   This  is  at  a  time  when  they  need  money  immediately 
to  live  on  until  they  get  their  first  pay  check. 

RECOMMENDATION:   The  law  dealing  with  gate  pay,  53-30-111, 
M. C .A. ,  should  be  amended  to  allow  furloughees  to  get  their 
gate  pay  without  having  to  wait  to  be  paroled. 

Furloughees  usually  have  to  wait  three  or  four  days  before 
they  receive  any  money  they  may  have  in  the  inmate  fund. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  prison  business  manager  should  ensure 
that  inmates  being  released  on  work  furlough  are  paid  their 
inmate  fund  money  on  the  day  of  their  release. 

The  furlough  coordinator  must  keep  track  of  the  various  pay- 
ments that  are  made  by  the  furloughee,  such  as  for  restitution, 
child  support,  medical  expenses  and  various  other  debts.   The  spon- 
sors have  attempted  to  comply,  but  reporting  has  been  sporadic. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Offender  Based  State  Correctional  Infor- 
mation System  should  accommodate  financial  data  about  the  fur- 
loughees that  is  submitted  by  them  and  their  sponsors  on  stan- 
dardized forms. 
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BENCHMARKS 

The  Division  is  committed  to  the  use  of  appropriate  alternatives  to 
the  traditional  prison  setting  for  reasons  already  discussed.   Regardless 
of  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  correctional  system  the  use  of  pre- 
release centers,  halfway  programs,  family  training  centers,  etc.,  remains 
as  an  effective  means  for  attaining  the  mission  of  the  Division.   While 
the  strict  linking  of  alternatives  to  overcrowding  in  prison  is  one  way 
of  establishing  benchmarks  for  their  use,  and  a  sudden  surge  in  prison 
population  may  mandate  their  use,  to  help  alleviate  overcrowding,  the 
use  of  alternatives  is  justifiable  on  other  grounds.   As  alternatives 
are  tried  in  Montana,  their  impact  must  be  evaluated  to  assess  what 
other  changes  may  be  needed  to  effectively  change  the  system  further. 
Thus,  some  benchmarks  for  program  use  are  fixed,  i.e.  overcrowding,  while 
others  are  more  fluid  and  depend  upon  evaluation  and  the  affect  the  part 
is  having  on  whole. 

Benchmarks  for  certain  programs  (Billings  halfway  house,  Missoula 
pre-release,  Family  Training  Center  and  expansion  of  Swan  River  Youth 
Forest  Camp),  which  are  strictly  tied  to  prison  population  and  forecasts 
of  population  have  already  been  prepared.   If,  however,  these  are  used 
the  time  frame  must  be  adjusted  to  account  for  the  slow  rate  of  increase 
in  the  prison  population  at  the  present. 

Given  a  rated  or  functional  capacity  of  the  system  as  722,  that 
becomes  a  benchmark  level  for  instituting  alternatives  strictly  based  on 
population. 


Benchmarks  based  upon  the  program  needs  of  the  Division  are  less 
fixed.   When  a  community  program  meets  the  program  needs,  as  defined  by 
the  profile  of  the  population,  and  as  financial  resources  are  available 
such  options  can  be  used.   As  the  options  are  used,  observed,  and  evaluated, 
new  benchmarks  can  be  established.   The  keys  then  become  cumulative  as 
changes  and  programs  become  based  upon  the  workings  of  the  prior 
steps.   Benchmarks  of  this  kind  are  based  upon  the  need  to  effectively 
serve  the  public  and  reintegrate  offenders  rather  than  capacity  limits 
which  are  solely  architectural  in  nature.   Given  the  areas  of  need 
demonstrated  by  the  inmate  profiles,  the  philosophical  merit  and  efficiency 
of  alternatives  to  traditional  prison,  these  alternatives  should  be 
initiated  as  soon  as  they  are  programmatically  ready  and  resources  are 
fully  available. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Corrections  Division  that  community 
corrections  programs  must  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  program  and  inmate 
needs  which  exist  today.   The  benchmarks  tied  to  population  impact 
certainly  have  merit  but  can  not  supersede  the  need  to  base  program 
development  on  a  benchmark  closely  tied  to  the  needs  of  the  inmate 
population. 

The  research  and  scientific  study  of  the  usefulness  of  community 
corrections  is  lengthy  and  voluminous.   Two  studies  are  attached  to  this 
report  which  summarize  the  state  of  the  art.   Also  attached  is  a  copy  of 
the  Master  Plan  recommendations  on  Community  Corrections.   Other  studies 
which  are  comprehensive  include: 

Cost  Analysis  of  Correctional  Standards:   Halfway  Houses  Vol.  2.   LEAA  1975 
Program  Models  -  Halfway  Houses :   LEAA  1978 

Numerous  other  studies  exist  but  these  few  tend  to  summarize  the  work 
the  best. 


ADDITIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Corrections  Division  will  continually  be  planning  for  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  its  clients.   Although  the  proposal  addresses 
specific  program  areas  designed  to  meet  existing  needs  with  a  specified 
funding  source,  there  are  additional  areas  of  concern  which  need  to  be 
brought  to  everyone's  attention. 

1.  The  female  offender  program  has  increased  from  eight  women 
incarcerated  in  1969  to  32  women  committed  and  placed  in  our  custody 

in  1979.   The  Division  will  be  trying  to  develop  population  projections 
for  women  offenders  as  well  as  assessing  the  need  to  expand  our  bed 
space  capacity  for  this  population. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  a  definite  need  to  provide  a  special  program 
for  the  severely  emotionally  disturbed  criminal  offender.   The  Divisions 
of  Corrections  and  Mental  Health  are  in  the  process  of  profiling  the 
populations  of  Warm  Springs  State  Hospital  and  the  Montana  State  Prison  in 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  individuals  that  might  be  in  need  of  a 
"forensics"  program  and  the  particular  problems  they  typically  exhibit. 
The  results  of  this  venture  may  result  in  the  development  of  a  proposal 
for  a  new  program  which  would  require  an  additional  appropriation  to 
operate. 

3.  The  Department  is  proposing  that  a  review  of  all  corrections 
evaluation  programs  be  conducted.   The  findings  and  resulting  ramifications 
cannot  be  remotely  predicted  at  this  time,  but  may,  in  fact,  suggest  a 
change  in  the  present  application  of  that  program. 


50  copies  of  this  publication  were  produced  at  a  unit  cost 
of  $3.67  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $183.65  which  in- 
cludes $183.65  for  printing  and  0  for  distribution. 


